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THERE WILL BE 6,000 AMBITIOUS LIFE UNDERWRITERS ENROLLING FOR C.L,U. CLASSES THIS FALL. 


WILL YOU BE ONE OF THEM? 


Over 3,750 of your fellow underwriters now proudly hold the coveted C.L.U. designation, 
Most are working full time as life underwriters, making a career of selling and servicing life 
insurance. They have gained the confidence and poise of recognized professional men. 


94% have made life insurance their lifetime career. — 








3 out of 4 have remained with the same company since getting their desig- 
nation. 





The median production of the C.L.U. ordinary underwriter in 1951 was 
In 1952, @ Silver $400,000 of ordinary insurance. 11°% sold more than $1,000,000. 


Anniversary Survey 


di = While preparing for C.L.U. exams, most C.L.U.’s increased their incomes. 
tees eae They attributed these increases to their studies. 

look at some suc- = a 

ones: toate From the sales of life insurance alone, the median income of the C.L.U. was 


$9,500 in 1951. . 


As a group: 4%, earned more than $34,000 
7 ” “26,000 

a = ‘“  ** 18,000 

2. “ “10,000 





New York Life Insurance Company fully supports the American College of Life Underwriters 
and encourages its field representatives and employees to study the C.L.U. courses. In fact, 
almost 300 NYLIC agents, emplayees and officers are C.L.U.’s and 450 more took examinations 
this year. 


Life Insurance Fundamentals. 
The five parts of the 
C.L.U. studies will help 
you obtain a broader 
knowledge and 
deeper understanding 
of life underwriting. 
Check any one or 
more of the courses 
which you think might 
be helpful to you. 


Economics, Government and Social Problems. 
Business Law, Wills, Trusts and Estates, Taxation and Business Insurance. 


Finance, including Investments, Corporation Finance, Banking and Credit. 


wou oO oO 


Comprehensive Life Underwriting — a summary of life underwriting prac- 
tice fitted into the practical pattern everyday life insurance problems, both 
personal and business. (This is the last examination to be taken.) 


If you want information on enrollment for this year, contact the President of the nearest 
C.L.U. chapter or some C.L.U. in your community; call your local Life Underwriters 
Association, or write to the American College of Life Underwriters, 3924 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia 4, Pennsylvania. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, New York 
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Daily Supply of Good Leads 


NSURANCE solicitors whether in large cities 

or country towns are wont to claim the lack of 
leads in efforts to underwrite new business. The 
conviction of THE SPECTATOR has been always 
that news stories in the daily press- provide 
agents and brokers with unlimited opportunities 
to open the door of clients and prospects for a 
variety of insurance coverages. 

Today, as the monthly deadline neared, this as- 
sumption that a newspaper is a real source of 
canvassing ideas was given a tryout. The New 
York Times, being at hand, was selected. 

On the first page, the leading story told that 
the rain saved farm crops throughout this vicin- 
ity. The multiple hazards of farming have been 
given considerable study by insurance companies, 
and in addition to crop insurance, there is hail 
insurance, windstorm, tornado, and, of course, 
the question of whether the farm buildings and 


‘ crops are adequately protected against fire and 


the farm machinery against liability. 

On page one, also, was noted a 7 per cent in- 
crease in pay to more than 500,000 postal em- 
ployees who will therefore have $200 million an- 
nually more income. In addition to life, accident 
and sickness insurance, the families of these 
men will no doubt increase their property 
values by new automobiles, utilities and, perhaps, 
larger homes. There was also noted that Mar- 
cantonio fell dead on the street, and that 30 were 
killed in an airplane accident—surely impressive 
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accident and sickness leads! 

Throughout the paper there were headlines of 
insurance import such as a new law on stolen 
trucks, and damage done by rain. 

Title insurance came to mind with the story 
on the problem confronting Alaskans on old land 
rights. Jewelry and theft were indicated as so 
needed in the accounts of marriages and engage- 
ments, on the social pages; while the obituary 
pages made one think of the ever-present need of 
life insurance. A story on the crime wave, of 
course, brought surety and fidelity bonds to the 
forefront, as well as theft and fire protection 
against the arsonist, and a variety of inland 
marine and liability contracts. 

There were three hurt on a false alarm and a 
traffic accident rise was noted. What better fire, 
accident and motor vehicle conversational leads 
could there be? The sports pages are a daily 
reminder of liability coverage of a variety of 
type. The rise in the cost and purchases of 
home furnishings is a self-starter. Of course, 
ocean marine coverage is highlighted by the 
story of the stranded British freighter 
“Spanker” on the banks off Holland. 


Every newspaper can be used to initiate a 
strong canvas for insurance against every known 
hazard of life and property. Everyone is in- 
terested in current news and willing to discuss 
it from every angle. 
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for your intormation 


selected news items from industry and business of importance fo 





By RAY M. STROUPE, Washington Bureau 





MANUFACTURERS RECORDED HIGHER PROFITS before taxes in the first quarter 


this year than in the preceding three months, though sales 
were lower. Federal Trade Commission estimates profits at $5.1 





billion, up by 19 per cent. Sales were valued at $60.9 bil- 
lion, representing a 6 per cent drop. 


DISPOSABLE INCOME, HOLDING STEADILY to an annual rate of about $252 bil- 


CORPORATE 


lion in the first half of 1954, is seen by U.S. Commerce 
Secretary Weeks as one of the most encouraging portions of 
the economic pattern. This income rate is even more impressive 
than that for the first half of 1953, exceeding last year's 
figures. 








TAX RETURNS WILL BE GIVEN CLOSE STUDY by the Federal Reserve 
Board. The agency has White House permission to examine sta- 
tistical transcript cards used in preparing the returns. 
Information will be used by FRB in its upcoming survey of the 
way _in which industrial pension funds are invested. 








PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC LUBRICANTS is moving up into the bigger business 


brackets. Defense Dept. says about 1.7 million gallons of 
these lubricants will be needed for military jet engines in 
the three years ending June 30, 1957. Demand is expected to 
rise after that date. 


DOMESTIC WATCH INDUSTRY SPOKESMEN see a double benefit in President 


Eisenhower's approval of higher tariffs on imported watches. 
First, there is a brighter outlook for U.S. watchmakers as 
regards demand for their products. Also, a possible wartime 
Shortage of precision skills found in the watch industry may 
be averted. 











FACTORY HIRING SHOWED A GAIN IN JUNE, rising to 36 per thousand workers 


from 27 in May. Advance, however, was smaller than federal 
officials had predicted. Principal strength was shown in elec- 
trical machinery, transportation equipment, petroleum, chem- 
icals, and furniture fields, though the increase was general. 








GUIDED MISSILES DEVELOPMENT now requires military outlays equal to those 


for conventional aircraft. Annual budget in each case is about 
$300 million, Aircraft Industries Assn. reports. Manufac- 
turers in this highly competitive industry are working on 
jam-proof guidance and control systems for their missiles. 








PERSONAL INCOME WAS HIGHER IN MAY, registering the first rise for any 


month since last October. Boosting it up to a rate of $285 
billion a year were increased factory wages, longer work 
weeks, and greater farm income. At the same time, unemploymen? 
compensation payments were lower. 








RESULTS OF A NEW U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SURVEY present clearly the 






close tie-in between industrial growth and retail marketing. 
Creation of 100 new jobs in industry, this study shows, will 
result in a $360,000 advance in-retail sales at-this time. 
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Working Capital Up $400 Million 


Aided by a $4 billion decline 
in federal income tax liabilities, 
the nation’s corporations boosted 
their working capital by $400 
million in the first quarter of 1954. 

Total working capital, as shown 
in statistics compiled by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, was $92.9 billion on March 
31. 

Manufacturing firms led the 
way in the advance with a rise in 
capital of almost $1 billion during 
the quarter. Partially offsetting 
the gain, however, were drops of 
$250 million each in the finance 
and transportation industries. 

The over-all increase in the first 
quarter contrasts with a climb of 
$1.2 billion in the corresponding 
months last year and an $800 
million decrease in the final 
quarter of 1953. 

In January-March of this year, 
corporate businesses reduced their 
debt by $3.5 billion, bringing paya- 
bles down to $55.3 billion. 


Housing to Boom in '55 Too 


Next year, as construction men 
See it, new housing starts may 
Surge upward to a total of be- 
tween 1.2 million and 1.4 million 
units. 

Residential construction is al- 
ready moving at a rate which will 
result in more than 1 million 
starts this year. This lively pace 
may be quickened by the effects 
of the recent federal order re- 
‘quiring fewer bank reserves, af- 
fording banks more funds for 
lending to both builders and 
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Member, 


by PAUL WOOTON 


Chilton Editorial Board 


WASHINGTON TRENDS 


DMINISTRATION officials in 

both the executive and legis- 
lative branches of government 
feel that they have chalked up a 
real accomplishment in having 
made it possible for 2,350,000 
federal employees to participate 
in a group life insurance plan. 
It is felt very generally that this 
step was long overdue. Warren 
Irons, a Civil Service official, is 
busy acquainting all government 
workers with the details of the 
plan. A Washington office also 
will be set up by the insurance 
companies to be a point of im- 
mediate contact in the handling 
of the largest group insurance 
policy ever written. 

Since this insurance will be 
handled in exactly the same way 
as other group policies neither 
the Civil Service nor the insur- 


ance company offices expect to 
employ many persons. The work 
will be mostly clerical. No rea- 
son is seen why the plan cannot 
be in full operation by Novem- 
ber 1. The bill provides that no 
money is to be appropriated for 
administering the plan. 

The Civil Service Commission 
feels it can handle the work with 
its regular force with some help 
from Albert F. Jordan, superin- 
tendent of insurance for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. This may be 
difficult because a flood of in- 
quiries is certain to come in 
when sO many persons are in- 
volved. Since the average death 
rate in the federal service is 
1,000 per month, questions are 
certain to arise which will re- 
quire the attention of the ad- 
ministrative officials. 





buyers 


of new housing units. 
Reflecting the booming activity 


noted by builders is the high de- 


mand for GI home loan appraisals. 
In June, says Veterans Adminis- 
tration, there were nearly 93,000 
requests for these appraisals. It 
was the highest total received by 
VA in nearly four years. 


Moreover, June was the fifth 
consecutive month in which the 
agency recorded an increase in 
these requests. Of the total number 
for the month, more than 52,000 
were for proposed dwelling units. 

June also was the third straight 
month in which home loan appli- 
cations submitted by lenders in 
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for your information 


behalf of veterans made a sharp 
gain. The number for the monta 
was 46,239, representing an in- 
crease of more than 4,300 over 
those received by VA in May. 


Code Aids Long-Term Expansion 


Several years may elapse be- 
fore full effects of the new revi- 
sion in the federal tax code are 
apparent. 

Initially, it will be worth more 
than $1.3 billion in tax savings to 
business and individuals. Indi- 


OF THE DOLLAR 


AS MEASURED BY CONSUMER PRICES 
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rectly, the technical changes in- 
cluded will make it simpler for 
businessmen to know precisely 
what their tax liability is. 

More importantly, the long-term 
value of the revision is the in- 
centive it provides for expansion 
of commercial and industrial en- 
terprises. 

Establishment of an optional 
method for figuring depreciation 
on office and plant equipment is 
expected to be a major factor in 
stimulating early replacement of 
worn items. Use of the optional 
method will open the way to in- 
creased sales by equipment 
makers. 

Private investment in foreign 
areas may become more inviting 
to businessmen because of another 
provision in the revision. It raises 
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the top limit on tax-exempt in- 
come earned abroad from 20 to 30 
per cent. 


Bill Would Ease Pension Taxes 


Proposals to amend federal tax 
laws to provide tax incentives for 
self-employed persons who es- 
tablish their own voluntary pen- 
sion plans were plentiful in the 
final weeks of the recent session 
of Congress, but were introduced 
too late for definitive action this 
year. 

Objective of those congressmen, 
some 15 in number, who drafted 
a bill offering this plan for en- 
couraging voluntary retirement 
programs was to get some of the 
federal agencies to start work on 
reports dealing with possible ef- 
fects of the plan. 

That work, if performed and 
made available to Capitol Hill 
staff committees by next January, 
would expedite efforts to get 
favorable attention for the tax 
incentive proposal in 1955. 

As recommended this year, the 
idea would be to allow the self- 
employed individual to save a por- 
tion of his annual income, either 
in a restricted retirement annuity 
insurance policy or through his 
bank, and deduct the amount from 
his taxable income. 


10 Pct. Rise in Dividends 


Cash dividends paid by corpo- 
rations in April and May were 4 
per cent larger than in the cor- 
responding months of 1953, U. S. 
Commerce Dept. observes. 

In May alone, payments added 
up to $227.6 million, or $6.1 
million more than in May of last 
year. Larger receipts for holders 
of securities issued by financial, 
communications, and public utility 
corporations more than made up 
for lower dividends paid by manu- 
facturing, mining, and railroad 
firms. 

Dividend disbursements in the 


first five months of this year by 
all types of corporations have 
totaled more than $3 billion, or 
10 per cent more than the amount 
paid out in the same period of 
1953. 

Payments from manufacturing 
firms have exceeded those of last 
year by 9 per cent. Dividends from 
non-manufacturing businesses 
have been 11 per cent higher. 

Commerce Dept. adds the cau- 
tious note that an appreciable 
part of the gain indicated over 
last year’s figures was caused by 
a change in dividend payment 
dates. Numerous firms’ which, 
based on the experience of previ- 
ous years, would have paid in 
December, 1953, moved the dis- 
bursement date to January of this 
year. 


U.S. Investing in Canada 


Climbing higher are _ invest- 
ments by U. S. individuals and 
business houses in Canadian en- 
terprises. 

During 1953, reports a Cana- 
dian government agency, these 
capital holdings were expanded 
by more than $600 million. This 
gain boosted total U. S. private 
investment in the Dominion’s in- 
dustry and commerce to a new 





AVERAGE 


Per Capita Net Income 
IN THE U. S. 
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peak of $8.6 billion at the end of 
last year. 

One year earlier, the total was 
about $7.97 billion, while shortly 
after World War II it was less 
than $5 billion. 

Direct investments in _ busi- 
nesses controlled in this country 
accounted for about 75 per cent 
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of the increase during 1953. 

A breakdown of total holdings 
recorded as of Dec. 31 shows 
bonds of the Dominion govern- 
ment and cities in Canada are 
much in demand among U. S. 
buyers. Investments in these at 
that time ran to more than $1.8 
billion. 

Also held by U. S. investors 
were corporate stocks and bonds 
priced at $1.5 billion. 


RR Revenue Off This Year 


Operating revenues of U. S. 
railroad companies for this calen- 
dar year, as now estimated, will 
be 10.5 per cent less than the 
$10.66 billion in gross receipts 
registered in 1953. 

Forecasting this result of the 
year’s operations, the Assn. of 
American Railroads recently re- 
vealed that revenues in the Janu- 
ary-May period were more than 
13 per cent lower than in the same 
months last year. Freight ton- 
miles were down nearly 12 per 
cent at that time, and net income 
had fallen by more than one-half. 

Installation of new _ rolling 
stock also has been lagging, as 
compared with the 1953 rate. In 
the first half of this year, only 788 
new locomotives were put in ser- 
vice by Class I railroads. 

During the corresponding half- 
year in 1953, the roads installed 
1,296 new locomotives. 

On July 1, the rail carriers had 
124 new locomotives on order, all 
except 18 of them diesel-electric 
units. Ten were .electric, and 
eight were gas_ turbine-electric. 
There were 570 new locomotives 
on order on the same date last 
year. 


Gov't Boosts Shipbuilding 


Shipbuilding companies, forced 
to get along with odds and ends 
of business in recent years, are 
getting a government-backed 
boost that is calculated to permit 
something akin to normal activity 


in the shipyards. 


Predicted by Commerce Secre- 
tary Weeks at the end of July was 
the early letting of contracts for 
$385 million worth of construc- 
tion, plus repairs amounting to 
about $45 million. 
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“Saludos Amegos Americanos” 


John A. Diemand, president of Insurance Company of North Amercia, addressed the 
opening session of the Fifth Hemispheric Insurance Conference at Rio de Janeiro, on 
August 20, as head of the U.S.A. delegation. Below are excerpts from Mr. Diemand's address. 


RUE to the ideals of Bolivar 

and O’Higgins, of Washington 
and Lincoln, we American insurers 
today renew our two-fold pledge: 
to establish and maintain among 
ourselves those ties of friendly re- 
lations which will best enable us 
to meet the needs of the public we 
serve; and to resist the encroach- 
ment of government in our affairs. 
We do this in the unshaken belief 
that free men co-operating freely 
can better serve their fellow men 
with greater profit to all than can 
the driven puppets of any super- 
State or Party. ... 


Well Able 


Few businesses other than ours 
have greater opportunity and abil- 
ity to pay this price; and few have 
more to gain than we by its pay- 
ment. In the regular conduct of our 
business we must study and under- 
stand all forms of domestic and 
commercial activity. Unless we do 
this we cannot know the risks we 
are to insure, nor estimate the 
losses we will have to pay when 
they occur, nor advise our insureds 
how these risks and losses may be 
reduced. ... 

However, the pattern of effort 
established in past Conferences 
gives us a sure guide for the pres- 
ent. In general we must work along 
two lines. 

First. Each delegate must con- 
tribute fully to the most complete 
exchange of the latest and best in- 
formation in connection with the 
various technical fields of our ac- 
tivities: in the drafting of forms, 
the computation of rates, and the 
settlement and prevention of losses. 
A review of the agenda in this re- 
spect is heartening. From the wide 
geographical spread of the partici- 
pants listed, and from a knowledge 
of their high professional skill and 
broad experience, it is easy to be 
sure that the success of the Con- 
ference will be greatly measured 
in terms of the contributions to be 
made to our common knowledge 
and understanding of the business 
of insurance within each of the na- 


tions of our Hemisphere. 

Second. Hence, in the second 
phase of our activities, in consid- 
ering how we may best foster 
favorable Inter-American insurance 
and reinsurance activities, we of 
this Conference will have to depart 
from the purely technical phases 
of our business and give careful 
thought to the current political 
viewpoints of each of our countries 
toward the others, and the general 
background of current national his- 
tories upon which these viewpoints 
are based. 

Speaking along these lines, it 
seems to me that on behalf of my 
fellow insurers and fellow citizens 
of the United States, there is a 
threefold message to be given you: 

First. More than ever before we 
realize how great is the hope for 
peaceful, friendly and profitable 
living in ties which run to the 
North and South of us, rather than 
in those to the East and West. 

Second. Never before have we 
been more strongly distracted from 
these North-South ties, than we are 
now by the threats of the Ar- 
mageddon which rise in the East 
and West. 

Third. Never have we needed 
more your patient understanding 
while we work our way through this 
dilemma of adequately resisting 
our foes while we properly culti- 
vate and support our friends... . 

As at each previous Conference 
the problems we face are complex 
and of the highest importance to 
us all as Americans from whatever 
country in the Hemisphere. How- 
ever, they have not been and are 
not now beyond the technical skill 
and human understanding of those 
here assembled. This I know from 
seeing so many real friends of 
earlier Conferences gathered again 
to further our common ohjects. 
Moreover, there are many new- 
comers whose fresh outlooks will 
go far to solving such problems as 
are still to be explored. To you all, 
old friends and new alike, I greet 
you with a hearty 

“Saludos Amegos Americanos.” 
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for your information 


This action, he said, was the 
second effort in the Administra- 
tion program to keep various in- 
dustries productive during a time 
when defense spending is being 
pared. The first, disclosed several 
weeks earlier, was the announce- 
ment of state-by-state apportion- 
ment of federal-aid funds for 
highway projects. 

In the opening move toward a 
rejuvenation of the shipbuilding 
industry, the American President 
Lines told Federal Maritime Board 
it would spend $65.8 million in 
building two vessels designed to 
carry passengers and freight; 
buying four Mariner ships; and 
buying two luxury liners already 
operated by the company. 

Private yards also are in line 
to build 15 tankers authorized by 
Congress. 


C of C Sees Second-Best Year 


When this year’s business ac- 
tivity is examined in full, U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce predicts, 


WORKING CAPITAL 


OF U.S. CORPORATIONS 
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it is probable that 1954 will turn 
out tg have been the second best 
year in history, surpassed only by 
1953. 

This forecast comes as a result 
of the organization’s look at a 
number of important economic in- 
dicators at the end of June. At 
that time, says the Chamber, 
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business in general seemed to 
compare favorably with that of 
three very prosperous years — 
1950, 1952, and 1953. 

On the basis of its check, the 
Chamber found and reported the 
following situation: 

1. Gross national product at an 
annual rate of $356 billion. Last 
year, the figure was $367.2 billion, 
while the year before it was $348 
billion. 

2. Industrial production index 
at 124, identical to that for 1952. 
In 1953, the index was 134. 

3. Annual income at a rate of 
just under $300 billion, or $6.5 
billion below that for 1953 and 
$7.5 billion above that for 1952. 

4. Unemployment at 5 per cent 
of the labor force, identical to 
that in 1950. 

All told, says the Chamber, the 
long-range business outlook at 
this time is highly favorable. 


Auto Production Still High 


Automobile manufacturers, an- 
ticipating changes in car body de- 
sign and propulsion equipment 
that will make the auto of 1964 a 
more attractive and efficient unit, 
are keeping factory sales of the 
present vehicle crop at the fourth 
highest level in history. 

In the first half of 1954, these 
sales of cars, trucks, and buses 
totaled just over 3.5 million. Only 
in 1953, 1951, and 1950 did the 
plants sell more vehicles in a six- 
month period. 

More than 2.9 million passenger 
cars, 560,000 trucks, and 2,000 
buses were included in this year’s 
first-half figures. 

Factory sales in June, which 
reached nearly 690,000, were 
about 10,000 higher than those in 
May. The June total comprised 
507,000 passenger cars, 91,000 
trucks, and 350 buses. 

While 1954 appears certain to 
be one of the top years for factory 
sales of vehicles, the manufac- 
turers are looking toward even 





bigger years when such factors 
as automatic transmission and 
high engine compression ratios 
contain refinements that are still 
in the drawing board stage. 


Savings & Loan Losses at 2.5 Pct 


Rescue operations by the Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insuraace 
Corp. have averaged fewer than 
two for every year the agency has 
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been in existence, the Home Loan 
Bank Board discloses. 

Established by Congress 20 
years ago as a secondary form of 
protection for investors in home 
finance institutions, the Corpora- 
tion has found it necessary to 
give financial help to only 37 in- 
sured savings and loan associa- 
tions. 

It has received, since 1934, a 
gross income of just over $200 
million, primarily from insurance 
premiums and interest on its in- 
vestments. Financial rescue work 
has resulted in insurance losses 
equal to only 2.5 per cent of gross 
income, or slightly more than $5 
million. 

From its gross receipts, the 
Corporation has paid $39 million 
to the U. S. Treasury as dividends 
on capital stock and has placed 
more than $147 million in re- 
serves. Added to reserves during 
the 1954 fiscal year was almost 
$19 million. 

The Corporation now insures 
up to $10,000 per account the sav- 
ings in 38,370 associations that 
have assets of perhaps $26 billion. 
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Dear Joe: 


I don’t know who you are, but you live in 
Detroit, Michigan, and on June 30 you maiied 
us three of our convenient reply cards asking, 


“Please explain this funny game.” 


This “funny game”—the inserting of two 
free postcards in The Spectator each month so 
that our readers have a handy way to ask for 
more information on various subjects—has been 
one of our magazine’s most successful innova- 
tions. Over 7000 readers each year circle one 
or more numbers on the card, write their names 
and addresses legibly in the space provided 
(that’s what you didn’t do, Joe) and mail the 
card back to us. 

We've gotten cards from France, Hongkong, 
Japan, South America, India, Canada, and every 
state in the Union. We’ve gotten so many replies 
we’ve had to call for help in handling them, 
which is the reason the card’s return address 
does nct direct it to one of our regular 
Spectator offices. 

You see, Joe, those cards that you question 
are doing a big job, giving our readers a lot of 
additional information for which we haven’t 
space in our magazine. 
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UBLISHER'S 
COMMENTS 


Starting in this issue, these little cards will 
do an even bigger job. Some of the numbers now 
refer to more information about new life, fire, 
casualty, accident and health policies and cov- 
erages. 

We’re doing this—providing this new feature 
in our magazine containing short items about 
new policies and coverages and assigning each a 
number—so that without expense and almost 
without effort our readers can request additional 
facts about the latest developments in policy 
contracts and coverages. 

You may not need or use this added assistance, 
Joe, but we feel sure a large number of our other 
readers will find the new Spectator service very 
helpful. It will give them that added knowledge 
which is added selling power. 

Joe, we’re glad to hear from you any time, and 
we take a kind of satisfaction in the fact that 
you find our reply cards so easy to handle that 
you send them to us. Next time, however, we 
wish you’d sign your name and put in your ad- 
dress. We would like to show you how efficiently 
our service works. 


THOMAS J. CASPER 
Publisher 
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NALU's first woman trustee, Eunice C. 
Bush, sketches for SPECTATOR readers 
the color of NALU conventions, past 


and present, pointing out the value of 
this annual meeting of life underwriters. 









Youre In For a Treat 





Bucs you ever been to a Na- 


tional Association of Life Under- 
writers’ annual convention? If you 
haven’t, you’re missing a treat! I 
shall never forget my first NALU 
convention. It began like this... 

In 1934, both the NALU annual 
convention and the World’s Fair 
were being held in Chicago. As a 
special inducement for the agency 
leader in lives, my manager of- 
fered a trip to the NALU conven- 
tion. I had never attended an 
NALU meeting and therefore had 
no particular desire to win the 
contest from that standpoint. The 
attraction of seeing the World’s 
Fair, however, was incentive 
enough. 


Awaited Event 


But, one convention did it. Since 
that time I have looked forward 
anxiously to every meeting of 
NALU. This has been true for 
myriad reasons, foremost of which 
has been the lasting friendships 
with outstanding underwriters 
from all over America. 

Just as the Medical Association 
and the Bar Association were con- 
ceived and organized respectively 
by and for doctors and lawyers, 80 
was the National Association of 
Life Underwriters conceived and 
organized for and by life insur- 
ance men and women. 

Who would want the service of 
a doctor who did not belong to his 
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medical association, did not attend 
its meetings, seminars or clinics, 
or did not receive a medical jour- 
nal? The mere fact a life insur- 
ance underwriter belongs to the 
NALU, attends its meetings, re- 
ceives its official publication, takes 
part in its clinics, seminars and 
conventions can add immeasurably 
to his or her prestige. 


First WQMDRT 


My first Women’s Quarter Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table meeting 
was at an NALU convention in 
Houston, Texas in 1939. It was on 
this occasion that I met many out- 
standing women underwriters. In 
the years that have followed, their 
friendship has meant a great deal 
to me, and I look forward from 
one meeting to the next to seeing 
them again. 

The annual convention, as well 
as the mid-year meetings of NALU, 
now seem more like family re- 
unions than conventions to me. I 
look forward all year to the op- 
portunity of again seeing my 
friends who are active in National 
Association work from all parts of 
the country. 

Even though I have been happy 
to have the privilege of attending 
Million Dollar Round Table meet- 
ings since 1948 and have been in- 
spired by the marvelous sales 
ideas and information that I have 
been able to get while there, I 
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By EUNICE C. BUSH 


would not want to sacrifice atten- 
dance at our NALU meetings. 
This was a choice I had to make 
this year as it seemed impractical 
for me to go to California to the 
Million Dollar Round Table meet- 
ing in June and then to the NALU 
convention in Boston in Septem- 
ber. So—lI’ll see you in Boston. 

Let’s assume that you are at- 
tending your first NALU conven- 
tion and you are wondering what 
you can do to get the most out of 
it. Let me suggest that you sit in 
on all of the National Council 
meetings whether you are a rep- 
resentative of your association or 
not, because it is in these meetings 
that all of the policies of NALU 
are established. 


Committees 


In addition to the National 
Council, there are the meetings of 
the standing committees. Some of 
the more important committee 
meetings you may want to attend 
and which affect every under- 
writer are those of: (1) The Fed- 
eral Law and Legislation Com- 
mittee which protects you on the 
national level against adverse leg- 
islation and sponsors for you legis- 
lation that would promote the 
interests of life insurance and the 
life underwriter; (2) The Commit- 
tee on State Law and Legislation 
which is active in helping you in 
your own state to fight unfavor- 


A million dollar producer, Mrs. Bush has the distinction of being a life 
member of the Million Dollar Round Table. As assistant state manager 
in Baton Rouge, Louisiana, for Mutual Life of New York, she has been 
a leader in local activities of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and in 1950 moved onto the national scene when she was 
chosen as the first woman to serve on the NALU's Board of Trustees. 
Mrs. Bush has also been chairman of the Women's Quarter Million 
Dollar Round Table and served on many NALU committees. 

The 65th annual NALU convention will be called to order this month 
in Boston's Hotel Statler, September 20 to 24. Convention theme will 
be “How To Sell More Life Insurance," and the planning committee 
has announced such speakers as C. S. Ohsner, E. D. Haseltine, Jr., 
S. J. Foosaner, J. F. Griffing, and F. G. Kimball. 


able legislation and to promote 
proper legislation that may affect 
life insurance and the general 
public. In looking after the best 
interest of life insurance men, the 
motto of the legislative commit- 
tees seems to be “Eternal Vigi- 
lance”; (3) The Committee on 
Social Security which hopes to 
guide the thinking in Washington 
to avoid the possibility of social 
security getting out of bounds. 
This committee spends many hours 
of volunteer time in your interest; 
(4) The Committee on Compensa- 
tion which was largely responsible 
for the change in the law in New 
York State amending Section 213, 
allowing additional compensation 
to life underwriters; (5) The Ed- 
ucation and Training Committee 
which has done more to improve 
the professional status of the life 
underwriter in the field than any 
other committee of your associa- 
tion. The results of this commit- 
tee’s activities are shown in the 
wonderful response given to the 
Life Underwriters Training Coun- 
cil course. The National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters is con- 
stantly alert to the development of 
new needs, new problems and new 
situations and is, therefore, able 
to offer many important solutions. 
There are many other NALU 
committees that you might have a 
particular interest in, but the 
above groups affect every life un- 
derwriter both directly and indi- 
Continued on page 85 
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By DR. ERNEST DICHTER, 


President, Institute for Research in 
Mass Motivations 


HE problem of health insur- 
ance cannot be approached on a 
completely rational basis. If it 
could, then everyone in this coun- 
try would be covered by one form 
of health insurance or another. 
Health insurances makes sense. 
Yet, it takes more than “sense” to 
sell this type of coverage. 

You may ask, “If you offer peo- 
ple an opportunity to cushion the 
shock and expense of illness, won’t 
they grab it?” If you have any 
doubt about the answer, speak to 
your sales and advertising people. 
They know you have to go far be- 
yond a good sales pitch to produce 
a closing. 


“Why" of Actions 


What’s the matter with people, 
anyway? Nothing really, except 
that they’re people. In our re- 
search, covering all kinds of prod- 
ucts and services, we have been 
trying to find out for business 
what really makes people do the 
things they do and buy the prod- 
ucts and services they do. 

First, let’s clear the air. Rational 
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reasons “ain’t neces- 
sarily so.” The ra- 
tional reasons people 
give for their actions 
are usually backed up 
by a deep-seated emo- 
tional reason, one that 
can be very irrational. 
Yet, as we have found 
in more than 400 re- 
search studies, it is 
the irrational reason 
that really does the 
job. 

If I were to ask 
you why you are 
wearing a brown suit, 
you might find it diffi- 
cult to reveal your 
real motivations — 
except to say that 
you happened to put it on today. 
What takes place in your mind 
when you are asked such a direct 
question is a frantic search for 
a possible rational explanation— 
which you give. Yet, if I were try- 
ing to influence you into wearing 
a blue suit, I would have no real 
picture of what made you prefer a 
brown one. 


More Than "What" 


This is exactly the difficulty that 
business and service organizations 
find with some market research— 
it provides a lot of information on 
what people do, but not why. With- 
out knowing why, you cannot 
really produce results that favor 
your objectives. 

The kind of research that pro- 
duces the “why” answer is known 
as motivational research. I have 
used before this unsophisticated 
definition of “depth interviewing,” 
the scientific term we use for our 
research approach. This is how I 
defined it: . 

“If somebody tells you three 
times in a row that he is not jeal- 
ous about the promotion of his 
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Health Insurance 


friend Charlie, you can be fairly 
sure that he has just admitted to 
you, in an absolutely reliable form, 
that he is very jealous indeed.” 
Now that is a very simplified 
way to describe what we’re doing. 
It is important, however, to realize 
that in any problem of the magni- 
tude of health insurance, you have 
to use the most recent, the most 
modern techniques of this type, 
rather than using erroneous and 
misleading diagnostic techniques. 


Part of Whole 


Now let’s turn to our main sub- 
ject. Health insurance is not an 
isolated phenomenon. It ties in 
with a whole set of attitudes that 
cut across the American mind. 
You cannot take such a problem 
into consideration without concern- 
ing yourself with very broad ques- 
tions. Such questions as: Where 
are we going? What are the trends 
that we are confronted with? 
And we certainly cannot approach 
the problem of health insurance 
without first trying to find out 
answers to problems that concern 
themselves with overall trends. 

One of the first things we did, 
therefore, in approaching the prob- 
lem of health insurance was to 
study the larger framework, the 
American climate, within which 
this problem is developing. 

The first important trend we ob- 
served was that there is an in- 
creasing desire among Americans 
to emphasize individuality. This is 
a contradiction to anything one 
might expect rationally. We are 
known as the nation of mass pro- 
duction, assemby lines, and 100 per 
cent efficiency. 

Yet one has only to look at the 
mass production of the newer Lev- 
ittown houses on Long Island, for 
instance. There the emphasis is 
placed on a distinctive appearance 
for each house, although the main 
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Many "unreasonable" factors enter into the 


problems of medical and disability cover- 


ages today, writes the author who reports 


here his findings in several related studies. 


plans for all of them may be the 
same. 

This desire for individuality is 
now recognized and capitalized 
upon by American industry. We 
have discovered that the American 
housewife no longer wants the 
hospital-white refrigerator. It may 
be different only in the handle or 
in a red or green stripe, but she 
insists she wants to have that red 
stripe if she happens to like red. 


Want to Create 


Another important trend, and 
all these are related to the problem 
of health insurance, is the desire 
for creativeness—the desire to ex- 
press one’s self. You would expect, 
if things developed rationally, that 
no American housewife would ever 
bake or cook. It is so much more 
efficient and economical to go out 
and buy your cakes, pies, bread, 
and rolls. And yet in studies we 
have made, and as you can see for 
yourself, we have discovered that 
the American housewife does not 
buy all her cakes and pies and 
bread at the bakery. She would 
rather spend millions of dollars a 
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year to buy and bake the ready 
mixes. 

Now this doesn’t fit in any kind 
of logical philosophy. This is a 
mass production country. There 
should not be one housewife so 
foolish as to bake a cake or pie 
herself. Yet American industry 
has long recognized that things do 
not proceed in so logical and ra- 
tional a fashion, that there is a 
deep desire for expression, crea- 
tiveness, and individuality, and 
that they can capitalize on it. 

And industry does capitalize 
quite profitably on this thing that 
seems meaningless, subtle and in- 
tangible. Look what they have dis- 
covered during the last three 
or four years about creativeness 
among the American men folk. 
There is hardly a suburban male 
who does not own some sort of 
power equipment. What does he do 
with it? He produces a coffee table 
which, when finished, costs about 
five times as much as the coffee 
table would have cost had he 
bought it in the nearest depart- 
ment store. 

Also there is another trend. We, 





as citizens, are no longer awed by 
the big corporations. Very subtly 
we have demanded the establish- 
ment of an emotional bridge be- 
tween them, the corporations, and 
us. And American industry has 
recognized the trend. It no longer 
simply thumps its chest, saying: 
“We are big and you’ve got to ad- 
mire us.” 

What General Mills has done, 
for instance, is to step down vol- 
untarily from their pedestal, and 
say: “We’re not as infallible as 
you think we are. We make lots of 
mistakes. We’re just as human as 
you are.” 


Fictional, Yet Real 


What they have done, for in- 
stance, is to invent a figurehead, 
Betty Crocker, an ingenious de- 
vice, a woman who does not exist. 
Recently we conducted a survey 
for General Mills and found that 
thousands of women, realizing that 
Betty Crocker does not exist and 
is merely a figment of the imagina- 
tion, would ten minutes later dur- 
ing a depth interview, say, “I won- 
der how many children she really 
has.” 

We must realize, then, that many 
things are happening in this world 
that are not built on rational con- 
siderations. And this, we shall 
see, applies specifically to health 
insurance. 


Pro and Con 


What do people say about health 
insurance plans? I have been hesi- 
tant about stating the data we 
found. For as psychologists we in- 
sist that these are not the real 
facts. We found, for instance, as 
many doctors complaining that 
they are not getting paid enough 
by health insurance plans, as we 
found doctors asserting that they 
were being paid very well indeed. 
We found as many doctors telling 
us they have a much better rela- 
tionship with their patients now 
that there is health insurance, as 
we found doctors angry about the 
fact that the patient, as they ex- 
pressed it, now felt he had the 
“right to talk back.” 

I can give you endless figures on 
such data. But I must repeat, they 
are practically meaningless. It is 

Continued on page 59 
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How to Invest in .. . 


Industrial Stocks: 


ERVIN L. HALL 


Partner, Davis and Hall 
Investment Management 


_—- companies are the 
wheel horses of the economy of 
this country. They produce every- 
thing from pins to steel mills, fill 
the needs of our fast growing pop- 
ulation, and make possible a higher 
and higher standard of living. 

The other horses of our eco- 
nomic band wagon supply specific 
needs—the utilities the physical 
power to turn the wheels of prog- 
ress, the transportation industry 
the ability to lay down the goods at 
the point of demand. These teams 
are also necessary to overall for- 
ward progress, but the wheel 
horses supply the muscle and brawn 
that keeps the wagon rolling. 

The common stocks of industrial 
companies offer the investor an in- 
terest in the growth potential of 
an expanding country. The field is 
wide and is becoming ever wider 
with the coming of electronic de- 
vices, automation in factories, new 
metal combinations, and the vast 
potential just ©:aning up under 
the popular name of “Atomic Age.” 


' Types of Wealth 


These industrial stocks evidence 
the productive wealth of the coun- 
try—not only in terms of money 
but in the living standard, opportu- 
nity, and future hopes of everyone. 
In fact, without the constant effort 
to produce a better product at a 
lower price, without the constant 
research and experimentation that 
is carried on, without the willing- 
ness to take risks and venture into 
new fields, there would be no prog- 
ress, no improving standard of liv- 
ing and no hope of future security. 
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It is because the stocks of indus- 
trial companies represent all this 
vast energy and progress that they 
belong in every investment port- 
folio. The field of choice is wide, 
ranging from the prosaic, steady 
earner to the volatile cyclical type 
reflecting every swing in the over- 
all business outlook. 

As a first step, however, an 1n- 
vestor must decide whether or not 
in his opinion the outlook, for the 
country for some years ahead, 
holds real promise. This confidence 
in the future should not be based 
on any bullish or bearish attitude 
of the moment, brought about by 
the intermediate trend of the mar- 
ket, but on an intelligent appraisal 
of all factors that will influence 
the development and expansion of 
a modern society. 

To your mind, for example, what 
will the application of electronic 








controls to industrial operations 
mean in the way of more and bet- 
ter products, more jobs, more lei- 
sure? What will it mean in stimu- 
lation to the many concerns that 
will feed the electronic industry? 
What does atomic energy mean to 
you in terms of expanding earning 
power for many corporations? 
These are only a few of the many 
intriguing new developments that 
are actually with us today and 
must be considered in any apprai- 
sal of the future. 


Steady Demand 


If you are convinced in your 
own mind that the _ industrial 
future of the country is bright— 
barring, of course, the devastating 
effect of an international war— 
then you can confidently invest a 
portion of your savings in the 
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stocks of industrial concerns. If 
you want steady income and a 
comparatively moderate swing in 
the price of a stock over a period 
of years, you can get it. Examples 
are American Chicle and Life 
Savers in the confectionery fieid. 
Here you have a steady demand— 
good times or bad—for an ac- 
cepted product. Managements are 
efficient and about the only exter- 
nal influence is the fluctuating 
price of the raw materials used in 
production, such as chicle and 
sugar. This type industry has little 
that is apt to change its character 
from year to year, but one can 
depend on earning power be- 
ing maintained within reasonable 
limits, and regular dividend pay- 
ments. 

The other extreme is the highly 
cyclical industry where earnings 
are far from stable—in fact, are 
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non-existent at times—but where 
the opportunity for profit is large. 
Dividends can also be large, but 
the risk of capital loss far out- 
weighs the favorable dividends if 
the purchase is not timed properly. 
The time to buy them is when no 
one wants them and when the out- 
look is showing some signs of 
brightening. This not only takes 
investment courage, but patience 
—patience to wait for the turn in 
earning power and the improved 
outlook to materialize. 


More Speculative 


The steel industry is usually 
placed in this class and even to- 
day, with probably the brightest 
peacetime outlook in many years, 
the steels are selling on favorable 
terms in relation to earnings and 
dividends. Some of the textile 





companies are also of this type 
and during the last couple of years 
these companies have had difficult 
times. The demand for rayon, for 
example, has not been too brisk 
with the result that American 
Viscose and Industrial Rayon have 
not been in investment favor. The 
value is there, and rayon is still 
an important fiber and the un- 
favorable cycle could turn most 
any time. There is glamour to 
these cyclical stocks, but it is a 
speculative glamour. Whether the 
industries in this category will 
become an important part of the 
Atomic Age will depend on man- 
agement, product and research. 


Growth Industry 


Between these two extremes of 
the prosaic and highly cyclical 
industries is an intriguing group 
that has, for one reason or 
another, been given the name 
of growth industry. The words 
“growth industry” have a glamour 
all their own. Imagination can 
have free play for the reason that 
the future hopes may or may not 
materialize and years may go by 
before an industry or a company 
proves that it really has growth. 
Just because a stock is currently 
touted as a growth situation, is 
no assurance that an investment 
will turn out profitably. 

Radio Corporation to date is a 
good example of a company that 
over the years has really looked 
as if it had growth potentials and 
where the gross revenue has 
steadily increased. It has been in- 
cluded in many growth lists, but 
so far has not made its stock- 
holders conscious of any growing 
pains. Radio Corporation today 
has probably more growth poten- 
tial than at any time in the past. 
It is an important developer of 
electronic devices and its research 
division is excellent. Looking at 
the prospects from today’s vantage 
point—electronics and the Atomic 
Age—Radio may prove to be a true 
growth stock. This example has 
been used to bring out the fact 
that picking a growth stock is not 
easy — except by hindsight — and 
once picked might, in view of sub- 
sequent developments, cease to 
grow. 

Continued on page 88 
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Central station operators (above) on duty 24 hours 
a day, check incoming signals and initiate what- 
ever action is necessary. Fire alarms are trans- 
mitted over direct wire to fire department. ADT 
guards (below) investigate burglar alarms. 


~ Alarms That 


A NNUAL fire losses throughout the United 
States and Canada for the first time went over 
the billion-dollar mark in 1953, according to fig- 
ures reported by the National Fire Protection 
Association. In addition, these fires caused the 
deaths of 12,360 persons. During the year, 293 
large-loss fires (fires involving losses of at least 
$250,000 each) produced an aggregate loss of 
$274,374,500. About 1/100 of 1 per cent of the 
fires caused 24 per cent of the total fire loss. 

In an official release, the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters states that “today such large- 
loss fires can no longer be considered the concern 
only of the plant owner and his insurance carrier. 
They are the concern of all because fire does have 
a serious impact on the nation’s economy and a 
grave effect on other aspects of the country’s 
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Central station protection helps cut insur- 


ance losses from fire and other property 
damage. Here THE SPECTATOR goes behind 


scenes at ADT, leader in this type of service. 


Do Not Forget 


well-being, particularly in the area 
of national defense.” 

A comparison of those 1953 fire- 
loss figures with the figures in the 
1953 performance record recently 
released ‘by the American District 
Telegraph Company, reveals that 
approximately 11,000 commercial, 
industrial and other types of 
properties protected by automatic 
sprinklers and ADT Sprinkler 
Supervisory and Waterflow Alarm 
Service experienced a ten-year im- 
munity from fire averaging 99 and 
98/100 per cent. This service is 
only one of the many types of auto- 
Matie protection offered by ADT, 
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a nationwide organization engaged 
in supplying central station elec- 
tric protection services. 

Under central station service, 
the protection system installed on 
the subscriber’s premises is con- 
nected by direct wire to a central 
station—the nerve center of ADT 
Electric Protection Services — 
manned, day and night, by skilled 
operators who observe incoming 
signals and initiate whatever ac- 
tion is necessary. When the situa- 
tion demands, the central station 
notifies fire or police headquar- 
ters. A force of able-bodied, spe- 
cially trained, uniformed guards 


Guards are dispatched from central sta- 
tion desk (upper left). Operators notify 
police, owners. Guard (above) checks super- 
visory and waterflow alarm transmitters. 


is maintained to respond to alarms, 
make investigations and supply 
appropriate assistance in emer- 
gencies. 

But the functions of the central 
station extend far beyond the re- 
ceipt and transmission of alarm 
signals and subsequent investiga- 
tions by guards. Trouble condi- 
tions in the protection system are 
automatically indicated by dis- 
tinctive signals calling for imme- 
diate corrective action. Skilled 
electricians and mechanics are 
constantly on duty to make inspec- 
tions and repairs and to conduct 
periodic tests. 


Station Maintenance 


Central station service is ‘based 
on the truism that protection sys- 
tems are no better than the extent 
and character of the care and 
maintenance they receive, a factor 
of the greatest importance to in- 
surance underwriters and protec- 
tion engineers. The NBFU has 
this to say: “The general experi- 
ence with all protective signaling 
systems is that their dependability 
is directly in proportion to the 
amount and character of mainie- 
nance, testing and supervision; 
also that these functions are best 

Continued on page 67 
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Insurance 
and the New Tax Law 


HIGHLIGHTS FOR LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


LAW ON: 


Estate tax on proceeds 
payable at death 


Income tax on annuity 
income 


Installment payments to 
beneficiaries 


Employee death benefit 
—$5,000 


Transfers for value 


ie purpose of this article is 


to give the life insurance under- 
writer a bird’s-eye view of the 
various provisions of the new In- 
terna] Revenue Code that pertain 
to his work in the field. In view 
of the fact that the new code con- 
tains over thirty chapters dealiag 
with all phases of taxation, there 
are many provisions that will 
affect the underwriter in his ea- 
pacity as an individual taxpayer, 
and there are other provisions 
that will have an indirect bearing 
on his sale of life insurance and 
annuity contracts, especially if he 
is engaged in estate planning, 
pension matters and other ad- 
vanced underwriting subjects. To 
cover all of these various items, 
several articles will be required. 
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CHANGED FROM (Old Code) 


Taxed on basis of ownership and 
premium payment 


Three percent of consideration 
taxed, cost recovered tax-free, 
then fully taxable 


Entirely exempt from income 
tax 


Payment deductible by empioy- 
er and exempt to employee's 
family if made under contract 


Profit on all such transfers sub- 
ject to income tax at death of 
insured 


TO: (New Code) 


Taxes on basis of ownership 
only 


Based on life expectancy, and 
exempt portion free from tax 
for lifetime 


Interest portion of installment 
payment to be taxed 


Same provision, but no contract 
required, and only one $5,000 
per employee 


Same rule, but excludes policies 
transferred for business pur- 
poses 


By FORREST MORTON 


Consultant, Advanced Underwriting 
Gulf Life 


These will appear in later issues 
of THE SPECTATOR. It is believed, 
however, that most underwriters 
would prefer to have an explana- 
tion of the important changes in 
the code that wit] directly apply 
to their selling operations before 
the other advanced problems are 
discussed. 


The Estate Tax: 


The most important change to 
be made by the new code in con- 
nection with the purchase of life 


insurance pertains to the taxabil- 
ity of proceeds under the estate 
tax provisions. 

Under the provisions of the old 
code, proceeds of life insurance 
receivable by beneficiaries other 
than the estate were includible 
for estate tax purposes in the pro- 
portion that the premiums paid 
directly or indirectly by the de- 
cedent bore to the total premiums 
paid. Any premiums paid on or 
before January 10, 1941, by the 
decedent were excluded in apply- 
ing the above proportion if the 
decedent at no time after that date 
possessed any of the incidents of 
ownership in the policy. 

Under the provisions of the new 
code, payment of premiums n0 
longer is a factor in determining 
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THE SPECTATOR's regular tax analyst starts a 
series of articles on the Internal Revenue Code 


of 1954, passed by Congress during the summer, 
describing sections which will affect the selling 
of insurance. In this first installment, Mr. Morton 


lists principal changes for life underwriters. 


the taxability of the proceeds. Of 
course, life insurance proceeds 
payable to the estate will continue 
to be includible in the estate as 
under the old code, regardless of 
who pays the premiums. 

One other change has been 
made in this section of the code. 
Under the old code, in determin- 
ing whether a decedent possessed 
incidents of ownership in the pol- 
icy at the time of his death, a 
reversionary interest was _ not 
treated as an incident of owner- 
ship. The new code provides that 
the term “incident of ownership” 
shal] include a reversionary in- 
terest if the value of such interest 
exceeds 5 per cent of the value of 
the policy immediately before the 
death of the decedent. 


The Income Tax: 


Several changes were made by 
the new code in connection with 
life insurance and annuities con- 
tracts as affected by the income 
tax provisions. The most impor- 


tant of these changes are ex- 


plained as follows: 

Under the provisions of the old 
code, annuities were subject to 
tax under the so-called “3 per cent 
tule.” The rule provided that an- 
nuity payments to the extent of 3 
per cent of the consideration paid 
for the contract were subject to 
tax, and the excess was considered 
to be a return of capital and was 
excluded from tax until the con- 
sideration paid for the contract 
had been recovered tax-free. 

The new code adopts an entirely 
hew formula for the taxation of 
annuity income. In the usual case, 
the amount to be excluded from 
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tax annually will equal the con- 
sideration paid for the contract 
divided by the years of life expec- 
tancy at the time the income com- 
mences, and the exclusion willi 
remain the same even though the 
annuitant may outlive his or her 
life expectancy. 

In the case of a refund annuity, 
any refund paid to a beneficiary 
at the death of the annuitant will 
be exempt from tax. However, to 
avoid granting a double exclusion, 
the cost of the contract to the an- 
nuitant is to be reduced by the 
refund anticipated as computed in 
accordance with his or her life 
expectancy. 

In the case of joint and survivor 
annuities, the consideration paid 
for the contract is to be spread 
over the combined life expectancy 
of the annuitants in order to de- 
termine the annual exclusion. 

In the case of annuitants who 
are already receiving annuity in- 
come, their life expectancies will 
be determined as of January 1, 
1954, and the consideration paid 
for the contract to be recovered 
tax-free will be reduced by any 
amounts already recovered tax- 
free under the former so-called “3 
per cent rule.” 


New Formula 


The new formula will also apply 
to payments for a fixed number 
of years as well as to payments 
for life. Such amounts received 
under a paid-up endowment con- 
tract will be taxed under the same 
formula as annuities if the in- 
sured elects to receive the pro- 
ceeds in installments within sixty 
days after he has the right to re- 






ceive the proceeds in a lump sum. 
Special provision is made for an- 
nuities received under an em- 
ployee pension plan in cases where 
the employee has contributed to- 
ward the purchase of the annuity. 
Amounts received from an an- 
nuity contract or life insurance 
policy during the lifetime of the 
annuitant or insured, other than 
in the form of an annuity income 
or installment payments, will be 
taxed under the new code to the 
extent that the amounts received 
exceed the premiums paid—the 
same as under the old code. How- 
ever, one important change has 
been made, namely, the tax on 
lump sum payments cannot exceed 
the tax which would be payable if 
such proceeds had been received 
in three equal installments, one in 
the year of receipt, and the other 
two in the two preceding years. 


Interest Portion 


Under the old code, amounts 
received by reason of the death of 
the insured were entirely free 
from tax, except payments of in- 
terest only. The interest portion 
of installment payments were ex- 
empt from tax. Under the new 
code, the interest portion of in- 
stallment payments will be subject 
to tax, but excludes such interest 
payable to a widow up to $1,000 a 
year. 

Under the old code, $5,000 of 
payments by an employer to the 
beneficiaries of a deceased em- 
ployee were exempt from tax if 
paid under the terms of a contract. 
The new code allows the same 
exemption, but has made the fol- 
lowing changes: (1) There need 
be no contractual obligation on 
the part of the employer to make 
the payment; (2) The exemption 
is limited to a total of $5,000 per 
employee to prevent individuals 
from increasing the exemption by 
arranging to have two or more 
employers each to pay $5,000 of 
death benefits; and (3) The ex- 
emption has been extended to dis- 
tributions from qualified pension 
plans. 

Under the old code, where an 
insurance contract is transferred 
for a valuable consideration in 

Continued on page 86 
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Electronic Brain 


The National Bureau of Standards has put together the latest model in elec- 





" Goes On 









Cutaway view of DYSEAC computer in its trailer, 
Forward part contains control panels (pictured in 
5). Cabinets in center of trailer house computer 
units and its memory section. Rear of trailer has 
air conditioning equipment. 


DYSEAC has been made up of standard packages 
oh of two types. Here the operator shows h 


it is to remove one of the delay-line packages. 


Ow easy 





Second standard package, the acoustic delay-line 
memory, recirculates one complete "word" of in- 
formation, and DYSEAC's high-speed memory has 
512 of these units. 








tronic computers—one that is installed in a truck trailer, is put together from 


simple and foolproof "blocks,’ 


“automatic office” is com- 


ing closer, we understand, and 
since this is a mechanized age it is 
moving in on wheels. 

Pictured on these pages is one 
of the newest of the electronic com- 
puters—put into operation on May 
8 this year. DYSEAC, as it is 
called, features flexibility without 
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sacrificing speed and the ability to 
out-think human brains. 

DYSEAC was begun in 1952 by 
the staff of the Electronic Com- 
puters Laboratory of the National 
Bureau of Standards whose pur- 
pose was to make a general-purpose 
high-speed digital computer that 
could solve a variety of problems. 





and can be interrupted while it's "thinking." 


This May the Bureau completed 
DYSEAC and turned it over to the 
Signal Corps. 

Compactly contained in a 40-foot 
truck trailer (with another trailer 
to carry power supplies and spare 
parts), DYSEAC can move about 
from place to place. Each trailer 
is air conditioned and air is circu- 
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trailer, 
tured jn 
2m puter 
iler has 


ickages 
W easy 
ckages, 


Wires are the arteries and veins of 
this electronic brain. This picture 
shows the way they tie together some 
of the 776 units or packages that 
make up most of DYSEAC. This is 
the rear of a rack which contains four 
chassis or as many as 320 packages. 
It also shows that terminals on all 
units are accessible for testing or 
tracing signals. 


DYSEAC will have several special 
positions to fill. It can be the "auto- 
matic office’ that figures and files 
monthly reports. Another use will be 
in control of air traffic around an 
airport to get split-second predic- 
tions on the traffic pattern. This 
computer may also control automatic 
machinery that may some day make 
possible automatic manufacturing. 


Control console for DYSEAC is lo- 
cated in forward part of the trailer. 
Here the teletypewriter operator can 
feed into the computer additional 
instructions or information or even 
an entire program. 


shows louvers in rear for air intake 
and exhaust. A similar trailer houses 
d-c power supplies, additienal equip- 
ment and work space for personnel. 


6) Outside of DYSEAC's main trailer 
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lated to keep the units of the com- 
puter from becoming overheated. 

Mobility, however, is just the be- 
ginning of DYSEAC’s flexibility. 
“Modular assembly and construc- 
tion techniques” —which means 
putting small, similar units to- 
gether like blocks—have been used 
throughout, so that DYSEAC con- 
tains 776 separate packages wired 
together by the pattern shown on 
our front cover. These take care 
of 90 per cent of the computer’s 
total circuit requirements, exclusive 
of the memory unit. 

What makes DYSEAC so easy to 
maintain is the fact there are only 
two basic packages—524 tube units 
and 251 delay line units. These can 
be removed easily and have been 
designed for mass production. The 
tube package, with minor modifica- 
tions, consists of an amplifier tube, 
a pulse transformer, and a number 
of diodes. The second package 
houses delay lines used for inter- 
connection between the stages. 
Etched wiring and dip-soldering 
make units “simple and foolproof.” 

But even flexibility of construc- 
tion is only part of DYSEAC’s 
story. For this is one computer you 
can interrupt. Like any good office 
secretary, she can be busy comput- 
ing on one problem when you come 
along with another one that has to 
be gotten out in today’s mail. 
DYSEAC then drops everything 


she’s doing and takes up the more 
urgent task. 

This feature makes DYSEAC a 
step closer to the “automatic 
office.” In business, a computer’s 
main assignment might be the 
automatic routine processing of 
monthly accounts. Data would be 
withdrawn from external mag- 
netically-recorded files, combined 
with newer data, and then all these 
new answers would be filed. 


Interruptions 


But even while that routine 
monthly processing goes on, you 
have to get into the files to make 
additions or corrections. With 
DYSEAC, you can do that because 
she doesn’t mind interruptions. 
The computing units might be 
carrying out some minor process- 
ing tasks, and at the same time bat- 
teries of printers might be sys- 
tematically going through the files 
and doing routine printipg of ac- 
counts. 

Versatility seems to be the word 
for DYSEAC because this com- 
puter has many other fine qualities 
too numerous for us to mention. 

However, the best news is that 
there is now—on wheels and work- 
ing for the Signal Corps—an elec- 
tronic brain that may in the future 
relieve some of the routine drudg- 
ery of filing and processing monthly 
accounts. 
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D O you realize that 159,000 


typewriters (manual and electric) 
are now in use in the insurance 
company hofne offices in the United 
States? This figure is projected 
from a survey of office equipment, 
services, and modernization in the 
insurance industry recently con- 
ducted by the research and statis- 
tical division of THE SPECTATOR. 


Basis of Survey 


To compile the information which 
will be included in the final tabula- 
tion and projection, 1000 question- 
naires were sent to insurance com- 
pany home offices. Six hundred 
property insurance companies and 
400 life companies received the 
survey. 

Four hundred replies were re- 
ceived, representing a 40 per cent 
return. However, over 475 compa- 
nies are represented by these re- 
plies since group organizations in 
the property insurance field report- 
ed the necessary information for 
all the company members of the 
group. 

221 property companies replied, 
or 36.8 per cent of the com- 
panies surveyed. 

179 life insurance companies co- 

operated, 44.7 per cent of 
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The latest SPECTATOR survey probes numbers, 
values, and replacement of equipment in insur- 
ance company home offices. In life companies 


alone expenditure is almost $40,000,000 a year. 


the companies surveyed. 

8 returns in these totals were 
not complete and were not 
included in the totals. 

The survey, one of the most com- 
prehensive ever conducted among 
insurance company home offices, re- 
quested information on the number 
of units owned and the brand 
names of 21 different office ma- 
chines and services. Included in the 
survey are typewriters (electric 
and manual), calculators, dictating 
equipment, punch card accounting 
systems, safes, photocopying equip- 
ment, and other items. 


Data By Categories 


When the final tabulations are 
completed, the survey will give de- 
tailed information on the units 
owned and the brand names, by 
size of the company in these cate- 
gories: 0-7 employees, 8-19 em- 
ployees, 20-49 employees, 50-99 em- 
ployees, and 100 employees and 
over. Every insurance company 
will have a category with which it 
will be able to make interesting 
comparisons of the type and vol- 
ume of office equipment being used. 

To date, only the tabulation of 
the data received from the 179 life 
insurance companies has been com- 


companies. 


pleted. However, those life compa- 
nies who provided THE SPECTATOR 
with information represent 29 per 
cent of the total admitted assets of 
all life companies, 29 per cent of 
the premiums written, and 27.5 per 
cent of the total number of life in- 
surance home office employees. 
Market projections from the survey 
will be based on the percentage of 
the total market represented by the 
companies replying. 


Property Field 


In the property insurance field, 
the 213 usable replies represent 
15 per cent of the total admitted 
assets of the industry and 15 per 
cent of the total premiums written 
during 1953. 

The results of the survey indi- 
cate a definite office modernization 
trend among the life insurance 
They are constantly 
modernizing their equipment and 
procedures. The life companies 
replying indicated that 64 per cent 
of their offices have been modern- 
ized and another 30 per cent of the 
companies stated that they are 
planning a modernization program. 

The 179 life companies reported 
a total average annual expenditure 
Continued on page 95 
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PHILADELPHIA: 


Are You in “The Middle One?” 


Are companies and their agents 
missing an important boat in con- 
nection with the new auto classifi- 
cations? If THE SPECTATOR’S ex- 
perience is general, a real service 
opportunity has been overlooked. 

Auto policies for two SPECTATOR 
staff members were due for renewal 
recently. In both cases, the policy 
and a bill for the premium arrived 
through the mail—without any in- 
dication that a new classification 
system was in effect. 

In both cases, the policies were 
rated “1B”—for cars driven ten or 
more miles to work every day. In 





neither case was the policyholder 
asked whether or not he drove to 
work. Both insureds had to call to 
the attention of their agents that 
their class should be “1A.” One 
agent’s reaction was, “Oh well, 
there are three classes and so we 
just put everybody in the middle 
one.” 

In neither case did the agent or 
the company lose any money, be- 
cause both policyholders chose 
higher benefits and the size of the 
premium remained unchanged. 

What was lost was an opportu- 
nity to talk to the policyholder, pos- 
sibly to sell him additional protec- 
tion. 








PLANNERS FOR A NEW ADVERTISING PROGRAM of capital stock fire com- 
— under theme, "Protecting you in more ways than you know."' Campaign 
egins in magazines this month, sponsored by National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Working on plans are, left to right, advertising managers John Cosgrove, Ameri- 
can Insurance Co.; Alden Taylor, Phoenix Insurance Co.; Al Bulau, Home Insurance 
Co.; Theodore W. Budlong, assistant manager, Public Relations Dept., NBFU; 
Kenneth Cagney, Hartford Fire Insurance Co.; F. Sidney Holt, Aetna Insurance 
Co., and William Traynor, North British Group. 
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EDITORS 


ALC: 


Hubbell Nominated 


Frederick W. Hubbell has re- 
ceived the nomination for the presi- 
dency of the American Life Con- 
vention. Mr. Hubbell, president of 
Equitable Life of Iowa, received 
this distinction from the nominat- 
ing committee of the ALC. 


Ralph R. Lounsbury, president, 
Bankers National, and present 
president of the ALC, will preside 
until the close of the 1954 annual 
meeting. This year’s convention, 
the group’s 49th annual meeting, 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, October 5-8. 


INSURANCE PRESS: 


Another Star 


The magic wand that trans- 
formed a railway clerk into an in- 
surance leader was the insurance 
trade press. 

Clyde B. Smith, former president 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents who died in Michi- 
gan recently, credited the reading 
of a trade publication, the old West- 
ern Underwriter, with attracting 
him to insurance as a vocation. 

As a railway clerk with a bit of 
spare time, Mr. Smith began to 
read this early insurance magazine. 
Attracted by what he read about 
the business, he decided he would 
like to try it. He first purchased 
a small agency in Vicksburg, Michi- 


Continued on page 36 
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Cross Country 


gan. Later, in answer to an ad in 
the Western Underwriter, Mr. 
Smith became associated with Na- 
tional Fire as a field man. 


He later purchased an agency, 
became active in the Lansing 
agents association, and advanced 
through its presidency to partici- 
pation in the Michigan Association. 
After being secretary and later 
president of that group, he was 
named to the executive committee 
of the National Association. In 
1926 he was elected president of 
the NAIA. 


MARINE: 
Operation Discovery 


If you can’t sail away to ro- 
mantic places, the next best thing 
is to insure the ships that do. That 








FIRE PREVENTION WEEK~- OCTOBER 3-9 


PUBLIC RESPONSIBILITY in fire pre- 
vention and safety as portrayed in Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters’ poster, 
above, is theme of national Fire Pre- 
vention Week, October 3-9. 


The week has been proclaimed by 
President Eisenhower to point out tre- 
mendous annual loss of life and prop- 
erty resulting from fire and to direct 
public attention to safety measures 
needed to reduce this loss. 


In addition to distributing one million 


copies of its official poster, NBFU will 
also make available 12 to 15 million 


pieces of fire prevention and safety 
literature in observance of the week. 
Booklets on fire safety at home, on the 
farm, and in the plant, will be included. 
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RECENTLY ELECTED OFFICERS of Insurance Advertising Conference exchange 


ideas at Montauk Manor, N. Y. 


They are, left to right: Edward Schenke, Globe 


Indemnity Co., secretary-treasurer; H. V. Carlier, Northern Assurance Co., presi- 
dent, and William H. Doty, Aetna Group, vice president. Highlight of meeting 
was exhibition of winning entries in [AC's second annual "Best Use of Advertising” 


campaign. 





is what the American International 
Marine Agency did when it insured 
the fishing boat, Monte Carlo, 
against marine perils. 

Bound on a scientific expedition 
to locate and mark exactly the Mag- 
netic North Pole, the ship recently 
embarked from Falmouth, Mass. 
The spot, if it exists, is thought to 
lie around the northwest area of 
Prince of Wales Island, off North- 
ern Canada. 

Under the leadership of Wilbur 
E. Dow, Jr., New York admiralty 
lawyer, the group, in addition to 
determining the Magnetic North 
Pole, will examine geological for- 
mations, and measure magnetic in- 
tensity there. 


CANADA: 
Cost of Investments 


Finance Minister Abbott recent- 
ly released figures showing invest- 
ment costs of Canadian life insur- 
ance companies. Investment ex- 


penses embrace all items involved 
in handling investments and _ in- 
clude total cost of investment de- 
partments at head office and 
branches, travelling expenses in- 
curred in connection with invest- 
ments, taxes on investments, trans- 
fer fees, legal fees, mortgage ex- 
penses, and other miscellaneous ex- 
penses. 

A company doing a large mort- 
gage business is likely to have a 
higher rate of investment expenses 
than a company which invests 
strictly in bonds. An officer of one 
company with big mortgage invest- 
ments said that the staff of his 
investment department could be 
cut by 75 per cent if mortgage in- 
vestments were eliminated. 

The investment picture of Cana- 
dian life insurance companies 
which operate in the U.S.A. is 
shown in the accompanying table. 
Investment income from interest, 
dividends and rents is given in 

Continued on page 38 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 Col. 5 

Inv. Inc. Ratio Ratio 

Inc. Profit Col. 3 Col. 3 
Investment _ or Loss in Investment to to 

Income Securities Expenses Col. 1 Col. 2 
$000 $000 $000 % % 
COMM ok oso ees 16,429 16,488 1,321 8.0 8.0 
Confederation........... 10,203 10,965 635 6.2 5.8 
CHI see 8s cae 5,946 6,032 508 8.6 8.4 
Dominion............... 4,378 4,708 253 5.8 5.4 
Great-West............. 16,009 15,988 1,119 7.0 7.0 
imperial son.c.. ae. ee 6,779 6,931 400 5.9 5.8 
Manufacturers........... 19,207 24,843 1,296 6.7 5.2 
National.............. me 1,138 1,163 98 8.6 8.4 
North American......... 6,238 6,322 453 7.3 Y 4 
Northern................ 1,190 1,191 98 8.0 8.0 
Sin aaa a Ape 59,431 61,354 3,551 6.0 5.8 
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column 1. In column 2, investment 
income is adjusted to include proitit 
or loss from sale of maturity of 
assets. Column 8 gives total in- 
vestment expenses, while in col- 
umns 4 and 5, investments costs 
are shown as a percentage of col- 
umns 1 and 2. 


WASHINGTON: 
$119 Million from Reinsurers 


Premiums paid by U. S. insur- 
ance companies to foreign rein- 
surers continue to rise, as do the 
losses recovered from these over- 
seas firms. 

Last year, U. S. Commerce Dept. 
figures show, domestic companies 
paid net premiums of $170.6 mil- 
lion to foreign reinsurers, against 
precaution to protect his property during his which the latter paid losses of 
$119.8 million. The amounts were 
higher in each instance than those 
that it is unwise to rely merely upon the reputa- for the preceding year. 
tion and experience of an executor and trustee This prolongs the upward trend, 
since 1949, in premiums paid and 
losses recovered. Totals for 1949 
available! Many a trusted executor has seriously were $125.9 and $71.8 million re- 
spectively. 

Amount of reinsurance assumed 
incompetency or plain dishonesty! Recent news- from abroad by American com- 


paper items from New Jersey to California panies also is growing steadily. 

The 1953 net premiums, $28.3 mil- 
lion, were double the 1949 amount. 
Losses paid abroad last year were 
$17.4 million. 


\" hy should any businessman who takes every 


lifetime fail to protect his estate? Experience shows 


when the protection of a corporate surety bond is 


depleted an estate through mismanagement, 


attest to this fact! 


Whatever the size of your estate 


—protect it by specifying in your will that your 
MORTALITY RATES: 


New Record Set 


é Death and taxes may be inevita- 
Speak to our agent* in isn tela hte ble, but both have shown a tendency 
your community. You'll be K <E egeeneed Agency & to decline. 

surprised at the low cost yee Depaoneiens Statistics from Metropolitan Life 
of this valuable protection. me Hein Palit Sac show a record low mortality rate 
among the company’s industrial 
policyholders for the first half of 
1954. A decline of 20 deaths per 


100,000 occurred in this period as 
the rate fell from 670 in 1953 to 
650 in 1954. 


A breakdown of the figures re- 
COMPANY 100 Broadway * New York 5, N. Y. veals that females are responsible 


FIDELITY © SURETY °* CASUALTY ~* INLAND MARINE for the improved record, having 
HOMEOWNERS °* ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY’ © AVIATION recorded a lower death rate this 


executor or trustee give a Corporate Surety Bond. 
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year than last year in every age 
group. The largest decrease, about 
20 per cent, was shown at ages 10 
to 14 and 20 to 24. 

The death rate in 1954 for all 
males under 75 remained about the 
same as in 1953. Although there 
were decreases in the death rate 
for all ages past 35, increases at 
younger ages counterbalanced the 
decline. 


CANADA: 


Prevention Cuts Fire Rates 


According to A. Leslie Ham, 
manager of the Dominion Board of 
Insurance Underwriters, in less 
than 50 years average fire insur- 
ance rates in Canada have dropped 
from $1.60 per $100 insured value 


to about 40 cents, a reduction of 
75 per cent. The decrease indi- 
cated in the burning rate is likely 
due to the efforts of fire prevention 
officers, improved firefighting es- 
tablishments, use of fire-rating 
schedules and inspections by under- 
writers’ associations. 

Mr. Ham pointed out that if the 
1905 burning rate had continued 
through 1958, an average premium 
rate of $1.60 per $100 would have 
yielded over $630 millions in fire 
insurance premiums, as compared 
to actual premium income of $154 
millions. Thus fire prevention ef- 
forts over 50 years have encour- 
aged and perhaps resulted in a sav- 
ing to Canadians in fire insurance 
costs of nearly $500 millions an- 
nually. 





Investments of Life Insurance Companies (May) 


(000,000 Omitted) 


Acquired Held 
—_ 


Change 
in Holdings 





T of Investment May 
= 1954 


0 
State, Provincial, Local..U. 
World Bank 
Railroad. .cescsccccccceces U 
Public Utility.....esseees 
Other. cccccccccccccccccces U 


May 5 Mos. 
1953 1954 


Apr. 1954 
to May 1954 


~~ 
5 Mos. May 31 May 31 
1953 1954 1953 


$1,452 $9,539 $10,082 $-96 
3 564 604 +t 

eee 23 22 ti 
85 1,598 1,188 +117 
52 727 = +1 
130 eee 
3,523 +3 
37 eee 
11,818 +8 
392 eee 
13,996 
566 


eee 1 
96 3,627 
eee 48 
351 12,709 
15 424 
1,36 15,171 +95 
83 728 +6 





PREFERRED STOCKS 
RAI]TOR. cc scccccccescccse U. S 


Public Utility. ..cccccccee U.S 
Other. .ccccoce tereerecsees U 


45,323 43,005 


98 95 
780 650 
743 784 

1 2 





COMMON STOCKS 
Ri WOKE oo cercsivecs codices U. 


Publ$6 UGARItye'. cc cccssicne U 
Ot her. cecccccccccccccccces U 


1, 622 


34 32 
261 214 
492 

3 1 





MORTGAGES 


878 739 


23 25 
1,939 1, 753 
6, 088 5,854 
3,804 3,390 

11, 033 





Company Used. 
Investment 


Rhee cccwevasou rere rer 


see 4 
9 90 ada 4 


12; 320 
24,174 22,055 


3 26 470 411 
445 


3 





58 
XXX 


XXX XXX 
XXX XXX 


13 121 2,102 


49 297 3,000 +22 
1,093 974 +33 
2,355 +10 





TOTAL. cc ccccccccccecvecsscccseseceseses 


$1,429 $1,179 


$6,553 $5,687 $80,547 $75, 063 $4433 


Totals for U. S. companies estimated on basis of reports from life insurance companies representing 97% of 


8ll assets. 


The amounts shown represent book values for all items except "Other Assets” and "Tota]." The 


Change in holdings for the month sometimes may be greater than acquisitions for a particular item due to 


Tounding, write-ups and other adjustments. 
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... and to help our agents sell 
Court & Probate Bonds, American 
Surety is running a timely adver- 
tisement in business magazines .. . 
reprinted on the opposite page. 


aud here's more 


“Mailroad to Profits” — letter-size sales 
bulletin is mailed to them monthly. Each 
issue highlights a particular line; offers 
practical ideas to help them sell. 


“Mailroad” is typical of the valuable 
help American Surety agents get from 
their Company. If you’d like to learn 
more about the sales helps that we give 
our agents—use the coupon below. 


Re ee oe an a ee 


AMERICAN SURETY company 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


I’m interested in learning more about 
your sales helps for agents. 


Name 





Agency. 





Address 





Street 





City. 
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and Allied Lines on a 





countrywide basis. 
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4 Albany Street, New York 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 48 


In this new department, contract changes 
in fire, casualty, life, accident and health, 
and all other insurance lines will be listed 
briefly. If you would like to receive more 
information on any policy listed, use the 
number printed under that item. Circle 
that number on the reply card, between 
pages 48 and 49 in this issue. Put your 
name and address on the card and drop 
it in the mailbox. (No postage necessary.) 
Then THE SPECTATOR will forward your 
request to the company which issyes that 
policy. (You may request information on 
as many of the items as you wish.) 

However, if you happen to live in a State 
in which that policy has not been ap- 
proved, the company may not be allowed 
to forward the information to you. In all 
other cases, you should receive the re- 
quested information direct from the com- 
pany issuing the policy. 


For Professional Associations 


Bankers’ Se- 
curity is now 
offering to qual- 
ified groups a 
new Extended 
Benefits Acci- 
dent & Sickness 
Coverage. Designed to give longer 
periods of protection through 
franchise group contracts, this 
supplemental policy extends the 
period of indemnity to lifetime on 
accidents and gives an additional 
five years for sickness. 

The contract fits in with the 
company’s Basic Association Pol- 
icy and begins to pay benefits 
when the primary coverage ceases. 

For More Information Circle 201 on Card. 


Non-Level Premiums 


Provident Life and Accident has 
introduced a plan under which 
premium rates are stepped up 
every ten years so that younger 
insureds will have to pay only the 
amounts necessary to provide the 
coverage for their age group. This 
avoids the level premium under 
Which younger policyholders pay 
more than necessary for their age 
groups, 

Since these are non-cancellable 
accident and sickness policies, the 
insured is guaranteed the right to 
collinue coverage during future 
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CHANGES IN 
contracts 
and policies 


premium periods at stepped up 
rates, clearly set forth in the pol- 
icy at time of issue. 

For More Information Circle 202 on Card. 


Travel Accident Broadened 


Policy form for its annual 
travel accident insurance, The 
Travelmaster, has been broadened 
by Continental Casualty of Chi- 
cago. An accumulation feature has 
been added which automatically 
increases the principal sum 5 per 
cent each year upon renewal, up to 
a maximum of 25 per cent. 

A dismemberment schedule 
which pays up to full principal 
sum for specific losses of limbs 
and eyesight has also been in- 
cluded in this new policy, that is 
reported to cover the commuter as 
well as the world traveler. 

For More Information Circle 203 on Card. 


Combined with Life 


“All-in-One” is the name West 
Coast Life gives to its new ac- 
cident and sickness policy, issued 
in combination with any form of 
life, term, or endowment insur- 
ance. 

Benefits are reported as: month- 
ly indemnity during accident or 
sickness disability, blanket medi- 
eal care for injuries, daily and 
miscellaneous hospital] benefits, 


graduate nurse care, and surgical 
fee schedules for illness. 
For More Information Circle 204 on Card. 


Additional A & H Notes 


Continental Casualty increased 
net premiums in first half of 1954 
by over $11 million. Operating 
profit (after taxes) was up $3.2 
million over 1953. Continental As- 
surance reported six-month net 
income of $3.1 compared with $1.5 
in half of 1953. 

Reserve Life increased assets in 
first half of year by $2.1 million, 
bringing total to $13.2 million, 
and paid out more than $10.5 
million in cash benefits. 

All American Casualty has in- 
creased the lines it writes by 
adding hospitalization for wage 
earners, including franchise busi- 
ness. 


Dwelling Policy Simplified 
North Amer- 
ica Companies 
have already 
put into effect 
in Pennsylvania 
a new Dwell- 
ing Policy with 
simplified and modernized rules 
for writing it. 
The new form gives the same 
coverage on fire and extended 
Continued on page 48 
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Contracts and Policies 


Continued from page 47 


coverage perils as found in the 
company’s Homeowners Policies, 
but Additional Extended Coverage 
may be included without endorse- 
ment. 

The policy can be bought on a 
prepaid basis for terms of one, 
three, or five years, or on a simple 
annual payment plan. 


For More Information Circle 205 on Card. 


Additional Property Notes 


America Fore Group reports 
consolidated policyholders surplus 
increased $67.6 million in first 
half of 1954 to reach $439.9 mil- 
lion with assets at $812.3 million. 
Premiums written by the group 
went up 3.05 per cent, with the 
four fire companies having pre- 
miums of $81.7 million in the 
six months, up $1.9 million, and 
the Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany writing $66.0 million, up $2.4 
million. 

State Farm Mutual wrote net 
premiums of $105.0 million in auto 
policies in first half of 1954, up 15 
per cent over same period of 1953. 
Operating gains in six months 
were $16.5 from underwriting and 
$2.7 from investments, bringing 
assets to $261.8 million and policy- 
holders surplus to $98.9 million. 

American Casualty announced 
premium volume of $31.7 million 
in first half of 1954, up $2.2 mil- 
lion. Increases varied by lines 
from 23 per cent for fidelity and 
surety to 9 per cent in auto, and 
12 per cent in fire. Loss and loss 
expense ratio was down to 52.07 
from 55.81 per cent for all of 1953. 
Policyholders surplus went up $2.0 
million to reach $12.0 million. 

Glens Falls Group had pre- 
miums written in first half of 1954 
of $36.5 million, down $1.4 million 
from same period in 1953. Pre- 
miums earned, however, went up 
$551,974 in the six months. Loss 
and loss adjustment ratio to pre- 
miums earned drovped from 56.39 
to 52.20 per cent. Underwriting 
results reached $1.9 million, up 
$1.7 over last year. 

Farm Bureau Companies had 
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premiums written of $75.2 million 
in 1954’s first six months, up 10 
per cent over the same perod last 
year. Assets reached $198 million. 
Within the group, premiums writ- 
ten were: $60.8 for auto company, 
$7.7 for life company, and $6.7 for 
fire company. 


Whole Life Plus Paid-up 


Equitable 
Life Assurance 
issued on Au- 
gust 2 an “Ad- 
justable Whole 
Life Policy” 
which allows 
the policyholder to make it paid- 
up or mature for its face amount. 

The policy, for a minimum of 
$10,000, includes optional settle- 
ments to make it paid-up or allow 
it to mature as an endowment. At 
age 55 or ten years after register 
date, “whichever is later,” the 
policyholder may choose to pay 
higher premium rates so that ten 
years later the policy will mature 
or be paid-up. 


For More Information Circle 206 on Card. 


Paid-up at 65 

A new “protection package” has 
been announced by Northeastern 
Life of New York. Similar to the 
regular “paid-up at 65” policy, 
this contract provides a relativeiy 
large amount of protection for a 
family during early years while 
the parents are young. 

Premiums stop at age 65 so that 
policyholder can add the cash 
value to social security benefits 
and his company’s retirement 
plan. Three per cent interest is 
guaranteed on settlement options. 

For More Information Circle 207 on Card. 





Double Protection Added 


When death occurs before 65, a 
new policy from Boston Mutual 
pays double insurance benefits. 
Offered as part of the company’s 
Modern Policy Series, this form 
is limited payment life with pre- 
miums payable to age 65. 

Rates have been revised because 
of liberalized underwriting -rules 
and regulations. Improvement in 
accident and health conditions in 
industry today are reflected in the 


reduction or elimination of many 


occupational ratings. 
For More Information Circle 208 on Card, 


Guaranteed Endowment Option 


Added to the preferred risk se- 
ries of the Guardian Life is a new 
policy called “P. R. 60” which the 
policyholder may change to an en- 
dowment policy by continuing to 
pay premiums after it has become 
paid-up. 

The basic policy is whole life 
paid-up at age 60 with a minimum 
of $10,000. By continuing to pay 
premiums after age 60, the policy- 
holder has a contract with guar- 
anteed endowment maturity age 
and value shown on policy. These 
premiums will continue from four 
to twelve years after age 60, de- 


pending upon the age at issue. 
For More Information Circle 209 on Card. 


Term for Sub-Standards 


A five-year term policy has been 
drawn up by Life of Georgia so 
that it can be offered to sub- 
standard as well as-standard risks. 
Convertible but not renewable, it 
will be available to persons 20 
through 60 years of age in mini- 
mum amounts of $5,000. 

During its first four years, the 
policy may be converted to any life 
or endowment plan. No monthly 
payment arrangement is available 
on this policy, but premiums may 
be paid annually, semi-annually, 


or quarterly. 
For More Information Circle 210 on Card. 


High Minimum Retirement 


A retirement policy sold in 
amounts of not less than $10,000 
has been introduced by Standard 
Life of Indiana. Named the “Gold- 
en Years Policy” it provides pro- 
tection to age 65 and then the 
policyholder can choose one of 
several options of which two 
offer retirement incomes for life. 

The policy also has the same 
premium rate and “age 65 bene- 
fits’ for both men and women. 
Protection to age 65 is face 
amount or cash value, whichever 
is greater. 

At age 65, the policyholder can 
choose, for each $1,000 of face 
amount, to receive: $1,415 in cash; 
life income of $10 a month guar- 
anteed for 60 months; life income 
of $9.30 a month guaranteed for 
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120 months; $699.69 in cash and a 
$1,000 paid up policy; or a paid up 
policy for $1,978. 


rate on discounting premiums paid 
in advance. 
Mutual of New York has put 





plying the regular dividend by a 
factor based on the plan of insur- 
ance, issue age, and duration. 



























in Also under the “Golden Years” into effect lower premium rates Colonial Life has announced re- 
Se- plan at age 60 the insured may dis- for Immediate Life and Refund ductions in ratings on almost all 
new } continue paying premiums and Annuities, based on an interest of its list of occupational classi- 
the : take a life income, with size of rate of two and a quarter per cent, fications, effective immediately on 
en- \ payments depending on time pol- instead of the old rate of two per all new applications. 
- to | icy has been in force. cent. New York Life now allows its 
me For More Information Circle 211 on Card. Mutual Benefit of Newark has 165 branches in U. S. and Canada 
increased the insurance one per- _ to pay death benefits up to $20,000 
life } Additional Life Notes son can own under standard clas- _under individual policies, to grant 
tum The Prudential has announced aifcations sein POORER 58 F800- policy lo ai ~ - ae saa 
pay . liberalization of underwriting OOO for apeeants een ages a as a eels A 
ey- ules ‘Sie-erenat weenie, leah 29 and 45. The company also con- The former amounts branches 
ar- facie j siders, from agents who have sub- could pay were, respectively, 
allows standard rates where preg- ; 00, and $250 
age vaney iu eacotntnahed wk dak mitted a reasonable volume of $5,000, $5 , an ; 
ese ‘i it hanitiinin tak alaan normal business, applications for Continental Assurance has lib- 
our Life of Virgini : insurance without a war rider. eralized underwriting rules for 
de- ve ee Serer —" Bankers National of Montclair diabetics under all ordinary policy 
teoades yd annie i caloal has raised its limit on any one life forms, reducing term mortgage 
d. vow - een = * from ten to twenty-five units on contracts, and, subject to two ad- 
cg aliens — oie 5 saree Annual Premium Deferred Op- ditional tables, five- and ten-year 
Deposit or Deposit Administration ask tdeceliitin’. tein. 
en 5 apicties eating - oan change Guardian Life has introduced a General American has liberal- 
so chan ‘$18-000. ah EEE SI system of settlement dividends on _ized its schedule of occupational 
1b- Cénmmaiities a a os life and endowment policies that ratings for ordinary insurance, 
ks. iol. ai Welientiing eter terminate after premiums have and has made available disability 
it firnon-peotesnional civilian pilots been paid for fifteen years or and double indemnity benefits for 
20 under which many. of them can more. The dividends, effective in a number of occupations formerly 
ni- 1955, will be determined by multi- not considered eligible. 
qualify for full coverage at an 
| annual extra premium of $2.50 per 
- thousand. 
Continental American reduced [ 
rs premium rates on their waiver of NS Uu. Ne an Ce 
wal premium benefit about 35 per cent 
, and made the rate equal for men and World-Wide Facilities 
: and women. 
Pacific Mutual has _ provided R : 
more favorable rates for occupa- CINSUT ANCE 
tions involving extra hazards, re- d 
in ducing extra premiums from 20 to effecte at 
00 35 per cent and in some occupa- 
€ tions eliminating the extras en- Surplus lines ¢ Excess lines LLoyp’s 
re tirely. J Problem risks @ Unusual risks 
6 General American has issued 
f an illustrative scale showing in- FIRE CASUALTY 
of creased dividends along with new Replacement (Depreciation) | Excess an Dimers 
e Minimum amounts of $7,500 for Valued Lse & Occupancy | Stalevediies 
% ages 15 to 34 and $10,000 for ages Excess or Primary Personal Accident LoNDON 
~ : pbs on a preferred risk pen a 
q conoMaster policy. Hull Motor Truck Cargo A . p 
a Manufacturers Life lifted their aa tribes all facts. Bus 
2 retention limit from $150,000 to Personal Accident Hulls and Cargo ness ee es — 
a $200,000 on standard cases up to pining ds Pi — 
age 55, and will continue to retain 
a $100,000 on any acceptable risk 
2D rszates of rating orage, STEWART, SMITH (ILLINOIS) INC. 
; Aetna Life has extended sub- 3 ee 
Standard coverages to include a 7 a ae a a 
“- 10-year term plan. Also the com- — weitied 
v7 pany has increased from two to LONDON BIRMINGHAM SYDNEY NEW YORK vomowe 
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HEY BOYs/ 
GO BACK 
AND PUT THAT 
CAMPFIRE 
ae Bee 
| BEFORE IT SETS 
THIS FOREST 
ON FIRE 


Forest fires can cause such tremendous losses—and start from such small 
things. A carelessly dropped cigarette. A campfire not completely out. 
Don’t leave campfires smoldering. Drown them —then stir and drown 
again. Don’t toss lighted matches, cigarettes, cigars or pipe ashes on the 
ground or out of car windows when in wooded areas. 


AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY ° STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





This advertisemcnt also appears—in color—in TIME, NEWSWEEK, PATHFINDER, 
U. S. NEWS and WORLD REPORT. Clinton L. Allen, President 











Man Who Saves You 
From Worries 


Getting real insurance protection is 
more than just buying a policy. The 
personal service your local agent 
gives can save you a lot of worries. 
For example, suppose you have an 
automobile accident, a fire or some 
other form of loss. Most of us feel a 
little bewildered when such things 
happen. It sure takes a load off your 
mind—and quick—to be able to 
pick up the phone and get expert 
advice from your local agent. 


Follow these time-tested rules: — 


CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 
THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 
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PRODUCTS 


TO SAVE TIME AND MONEY FOR 


SERVICES 


From Classroom to Office 


Some 14 insurance companies 
are among the 72 business firms 
participating in the 1954 College- 
Business Exchange Program 
under the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education, Inc. This year, 
123 Fellows from 91 colleges ob- 
served the internal workings of 
going industries for six weeks. 

According to this plan, the vis- 
iting professor is paid $500 for 
the six weeks he is in the plant, 
plus transportation to and from 
his home. The program makes it 
possible for the visiting professor 
to see daily operations of a busi- 
ness, and for management to know 
that their policies and ideas will 
be carried back to students. 


A study covering reactions of. 


professors who took part in this 
program in 1953 is available. In- 
quiries about the 1955 program are 
welcome. 


For More Information Circle 20 on Card. 


Giant Brain—Fast and Flexible 


Automation of insurance ac- 
counting at its highest develop- 
ment describes the latest elec- 
tronic data processing machine in 
the line of International Business 
Machines. According to the com- 
pany, the new 702 is the fastest 
and most flexible commercial data 
processing system ever devised. 

The giant brain is made up of 
a central arithmetical and logical 
unit capable of performing more 
than ten million operations in an 
hour. A bank of cathode ray “mem- 
ory” tubes and reels of magnetic 
tape, each with a capacity equiva- 
lent to all the numbers in the 
Manhattan phone book, are the 
working partners of the machine. 

Accounting, billing, commission 
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INSURANCE 


USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 48 


statements, dividends, policy sta- 
tus, claims, home office and field 
office collections and servicing are 
among the complex operations of 
the insurance business which can 
be performed by the brain at high 
speed. 


For More Information Circle 21 on Card. 


No More Paper Clips 


A clipless paper fastener has 
been announced by Lansdale Prod- 
ucts. According to the company, 
this device, the Mosda Fastener, 
attaches all types of paper se- 
curely and neatly by an instanta- 


Binds Without Clips 


neous mechanical operation. It 
needs no refilling and, therefore, 
is always ready to work. 

This method of fastening elimi- 
nates use of staple removers and 
pricked fingers. In addition, it 
adds no weight to air or foreign 
mail. 

The Mosda Fastener weighs 
less than half a pound and takes 
only 2 x 3% inches of desk space. 

For More Information Circle 22 on Card. 


Gift Samples Mark Anniversary 


This year marks the sixtieth 
anniversary of the development of 


For additional free information on one 
or more of these items, detach the reply 
card. Circle on it the number or num- 
bers corresponding to the figures listed 
after each item in which you are inter- 
ested. Fill in the blanks with your name 
and address and drop the card in the 
mail, 

This reply card is not an order blank. 
It merely tells the supplier that you ore 
interested in receiving without obligation 
more information about his product or 
publication. 











perforator type communications 
tape by Ribbon & Ticker Paper 
Company. It was this innovation, 
according to the company, which 
made possible the widespread and 
practical use of communications 
machines. 

To celebrate its anniversary, 
RIBCO is offering gift samples of 
any type of communications paper 
with its free information folder. 

For More Information Circle 23 on Card. 


Business Car Insurance Data 


The latest Business Car Ex- 
pense Control report by the re- 
search editors of Dartnell Sales 
Service is now available. This is a 
compilation of data and experi- 
ences on the expense and methods 
of operation used in controlling 
the cost of salesmen’s automobiles 
and of company-owned or oper- 
ated business fleets. 

Current practices and changes 
in salesmen’s automobile opera- 
tions are shown as well as a sur- 
vey of experience and trends in 
installations and administration 
of both owned and leased business 
car fleets. 

The section on insurance prac- 
tices and cost-reducing methods 
should be of particular interest 

Continued on page 52 
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Products and Services 


Continued from page 51 


to insurance men. Discussions 
under this heading include prop- 
erty damage coverage, bodily in- 
jury coverage, employee coverage, 
reductions through experience rat- 
ing, self-insuring, who purchases 
fleet insurance, who reviews in- 
surance reports, which rate pro- 
vides greater benefits, and reduc- 
ing insurance costs through legal 
recoveries. 


For More Information Circle 24 on Card. 


Better Employee Selection Tests 


Cost of hiring, at the rank and 
file level, is about $300 per appli- 
cant, according to Industrial Psy- 
chology, Inc. At key-personnel 
level, the amount rises to $1,000. 

An investment of this size de- 
serves close scrutiny and consid- 
eration and predictive selection of 
employees is indicated. To aid 
management in making hiring 
more scientific, Industrial Psy- 
chology has published the Appli- 
cation-Interview series. 

This program, to be adminis- 
tered within a company, by its 
personnel staff, consists of five 
Short Application forms, five 
Biography (weighted-application) 
forms, the Interview Qualification 
Profile, and a 40-page manual on 
employment, application data, and 
the interview. 

For More Information Circle 25 on Card. 


Monthly Bulletins Sell Plans 


A series of new monthly bulle- 
tins prepared for Colonial Life 
general agents and directed to 
brokers and surplus writers has 
been inaugurated by the company. 

This monthly service for gen- 
eral agents uses a colorful format 
to merchandise a specific Colonial 
Life plan or service each month. 

Space is provided on the mast- 
head for the general agent’s name, 
address, and telephone number. 

The service, including address- 
ing and mailing will be handled 
from the Home Office. 

For More Information Circle 26 on Card. 
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Buildings Under Atomic Blast 


What happens to buildings in 
atomic explosions? The question 
is answered by a simple method 
developed by scientists at Armour 
Research Foundation at [illinois 
Insurance on Technology. 

This method is described in a 
revised edition of the booklet, 
“Evaluating Blast Effects on 
Buildings,” prepared by the de- 
partment of propulsion and struc- 
tural research at the Foundation. 

Employing mathematical “mod- 
els” of one-story steel and con- 
crete buildings, the method calcu- 
lates the maximum displacement 
of the tops of the buildings. The 
motion of the model indicates the 
motion under actual blast of an 
atomic bomb. Scientists say that 
predication provides a measure of 
the upper and lower limits of the 
true response. 


For More Information Circle 27 on Card. 


Workings of Perpetual Policies 


A booklet explaining perpetual 
fire insurance and how it benefits 
the agent and client has been 
made available by The Philadel- 
phia Contributorship. 

A cash deposit premium paid 
to the company secures for the 
property owner a perpetual pol- 
icy. The danger of lapsed insur- 
ance is thus avoided. Also, the 
deposit premium may be financed 
through banking facilities. 

In addition, the policy may be 
extended to cover perils of wind- 
storm, hail, explosion, riot, riot 
attending a strike, civil commo- 





Here's a bill for $365.92. Seems you were 
hunting a woods mighty close to a green 
house. 


tion, aircraft and vehicles. Dwell- 
ing policies may be further ex- 
tended to include direct loss 
caused by water damage and 
other coverages. 

The premium is returned in full 
should the policy be cancelled at 
any time after five years and par- 
ticipates in any dividends on fire 
deposits declared after ten years. 

For More Information Circle 28 on Card, 


Case Lot Savings on Xmas Gifts 


A holiday gift suggestion for 
insurance companies has been for- 
warded by Wisconsin Cheese Box. 
According to this plan, case lots 
of individually boxed assortments 
of cheese can be shipped for the 
wholesale price of the cheese plus 
freight. 

According to the company, the 
savings realized by eliminating 
the costs of wrapping, packing, 
handling, and mailing individual 
assortments means a 33 per cent 
reduction to the buyer over the 
retail price. 

The individual assortments 
range from $3 to $7.20 and include 
such favorite cheeses as Edam, 
sharp, wine-flavored spreads, Port 
du Salud, cheddar, Gruyere, blue 
and other blends. 


For More Information Circle 29 on Card. 


Property Lines—State by State 


Experience for all companies in 
26 lines of property insurance is 
shown state by state in the SPEC- 
TATOR’S 1954 edition of Insurance 
By States. 

In addition to exhibiting direct 
premiums written, direct losses 
paid and loss ratios on all lines, 
the book shows separate totals for 
stock companies, mutuals, recipro- 
cals, and Lloyds organizations for 
each state. 

Totals and aggregates for 1952 
and 1953 are given for each state 
and Canada. 


For More Information Circle 30 on Card. 


Tips for Selling Life 
An intimate story of life insul- 
ance selling, recounted mostly by 


anecdote, has been told in “30 
Years on the Firing Line” by Les- 
ter O. Schriver. Mr. Schriver, 


Continued on page 54 
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Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . Springfield, Mass. 
New England Insurance Company . . Springfield, Mass. 
Michigan Fire and Marine Insurance Company . . . Detroit, Mich. 








LIFE WITH 
PROVIDENT 


When Producers Get Together 


Friendships across the country from Maine to 
California, from Florida to Washington, are 
made and renewed at the regular meetings of 
Provident Life Producers and home office 
representatives. 


Last month the biggest and best meeting of 
all was held in Chicago. We are proud of this 
fine group of men and women who are the 
Company in their home towns and cities. 


-Since 1887 





Pits 
PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
} = é Chattanooga 


-<h LIFE ACCIDENT SICKNESS HOSPITAL SURGICAL MEDICAL 
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managing director of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, 
has a wide background of experi- 
ence and acquaintance with suc- 
cessful producers. From this he 
has gathered a great supply of 
usable knowledge which has been 
set forth in this easily read book 
of shop talk. 

Chapter headings include: 
“Why Did You Go Into Insur- 
ance?,” “How Do You Become a 
Millionaire?,” “What Makes Them 
Buy?” and “Can You Pay the 
Price?” 


For More Information Circle 31 on Card, 


Addressee's Name Catches Eye 


One’s name in print is probably 
the best attention-getter known. 


Personalized Promotion 


It is on this theory that Mailo- 
graph Company is offering the 
service whereby direct mail pieces 
are personalized. Sales letters, 
price lists, catalogs, brochures, 
award certificates and blotters are 
among the mailing pieces which 
can be imprinted with the name 
of the individual addressee. 

The firm, which maintains its 
own typesetting departments, has 
hundreds of type faces from 
which the style of lettering may 
be chosen. Once set, the slug cost 
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Eye 


is absorbed and individual im- 
printings cost $15 per thousand. 
No minimum quantity is required. 


For More Information Circle 32 on Card. 


Cartoons Spark Catalog 


Precision Equipment Company 
has just published a new catalog 
featuring many new items among 
Precision’s standard line of steel 
shelving, lockers, ladders, and 
other storage and maintenance 
equipment. The items are illus- 
trated and priced. 

Cartoons by well-known car- 
toonists, scattered throughout, 
spark the literature. 


For More Information Circle 33 on Card. 


Jetliner Has Automatic Inking 


An exchangeable, completely au- 
tomatic, metered inking system 
is the feature of the new, double- 
sized Rex-Rotary duplicator, the 
‘Jetliner.” The automatic system 
not only produces the desired ink 
intensity on the printed matter, 
but also relieves the operator 
from contact with drums, ink 
pads, and liquid ink. 

The Jetliner incorporates the 
Rex-Rotary principle of twin cyl- 
inders with silk screen stencil 
carriers, insures printing press 
accuracy in register, and allows 
perfect color fill-ins of two, three, 
or even four-color reproduction. 

According to the manufacturer, 
it is the only duplicator which of- 
fers a printing area of 17 x 13% 
inches, use of paper in sizes up to 
1814 x 15 inches, printing of two 
stacks of paper simultaneously, 
and perfect feed for postcards. 


For More Information Circle 34 on Card. 


Fraternal Insurance Data 


Information of fraternal socie- 
ties, life insurance companies and 
life associations appears in the 
1954 editions of the Consolidated 
Chart of Insurance Organizations 
and Statistics Fraternal Societies. 

The Consolidated Chart com- 
bines reports of 384 fraternal so- 
cieties, life insurance companies 
and life associations. It gives 
practically their complete reports 
to insurance departments. to- 
gether with the rates for insur- 
ance of the first two systems and 

Continued on page 56 
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Be FIRST 
with B.A. R. E. 


First with New Benefits 
Now available to groups and 
individuals in all occupations! 


First with New Opportunities 
for General Agents who can build sales 
organizations. Now licensed in 44 States! 


Benefit Association’s Big New Growth 
Program Offers Sound Profit Margins 
for General Agents 


e@ At last the door is open. ..and Benefit Association is in- 
viting General Agents to help spread the news of today’s top 
insurance values! Look at this complete program designed 
for family protection, company expansion, and agency profits: 


NEW 1954 policies H&A lifetime coverage with two-year 
nonconfining sickness...low-cost professional men’s H&A...new 
hospital-surgical coverage ... modern, top-value life policies! 


NEW leads... Hundreds of thousands of prospect names— 
satisfied Benefit Association policyholders . . . plus continuing 
lead-producing programs. 


NEW commission schedules... 


Better than any we’ve seen! 


VESTED RENEWALS!... 
Most liberal contract in the business! Benefit 
SSOciation 
roup Plans 
YOU CAN PROFIT =e 
from Benefit Association’s exciting expan- 
sion... build on the firm foundation of 41 
years of growth! Now is the time for you 
to establish your big, solid, profitable 
agency! For complete, confidential informa- 
tion, write today to: 
Robert W. Lindsley 
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the gain and loss exhibits for 182 
life companies. 

The statistical book is a volume 
of 240 pages giving detailed in- 
formation on almost every fra- 
ternal insurance society. Member- 
ship and lodges in good standing, 
officers, plans, average age, mor- 
tality, losses paid, rates, changes 
in membership in 1953, amounts 
collected, assets, liabilities, re- 
serves, members and insurance 
written, benefits paid since or- 
ganization and many other items 
of information appear in the 
edition. 

For More Infermation Circle 35 on Card. 


Ready for the Kickoff 


Agents of Standard Accident 
and its affiliate, Planet Insurance 
Company, have been invited by 
the companies to order quantities 
of the 1954 compilation of foot- 


ball schedules of leading colleges 


and universities throughout the. 


country. 

As in previous years, the sched- 
ule is pocket-sized and indexed for 
ready reference. Included also are 
the more important referee sig- 
nals on penalties. 


For More Information Circle 36 on Card. 


Plan Sells Businessmen 


The American’s Businessman’s 
Protection Plan has been prepared 
by American Insurance Group to 
drive home to the prospect— 


An Unpredictable Loss 


whether he~is the owner of a 
multimillion dollar corporation or 
a corner store—the need for ade- 


quate protection against the un- 
known liabilities of any business, 
exposure to everyday risks which 
can wipe out assets. 

Relying more on pictures than 
text, the sales message of this 
booklet is that the only sound pro- 
tection is enough protection, and 
no mention is made of any par- 
ticular insurance company. 


For More Information Circle 37 on Card, 


How to Increase A & H Income 


Written for veteran and begin- 
ner in the field of A & H, the book, 
“Double Your Income Selling Ac- 
cident & Health Insurance,” con- 
tains many sales angles on each 
of the four types of this fast- 
growing coverage. 

According to the author, Fred- 
erick G. Lorimer, the sole purpose 
of this work “is to show the way 
to greater production and to en- 
able agents and brokers to reap 
a harvest in a fast-growing 
business.” 

Among the ideas are some on 
building and maintaining a 
healthy and growing clientele, 








"In each case it is 


the man himself who is to lead his life after 
having decided one way or the other." 


TEDDY ROOSEVELT'S sound reasoning "rings the bell" 
with men ready to take decisive action in mapping 
out plans to obtain a profitable career. If you wish 


how do YOU measure 


BIGNESS ? 


A life insurance company must be big enough to 
enjoy the economic advantages of bigness. Right? It 


this to be your "year of decision''"—and are qualified 
for general agent responsibility, then we have the 


opportunity you have been working for! 


In the rich region west of the Mississippi, our one 
hundred and fifty-eight million dollar company is 
reaching new "highs" as part of a vast expansion 
program—goal. Let us give you full information 
now, with no obligation. Exchange of mutual infor- 
mation will be held confidential. Your future oppor- 
tunity can be with National Reserve Life, "Strong as 


the ‘Strongest—Enduring as Rushmore!" 





must be big enough to have a desirable geographical 
distribution of risks, be a factor in the investment mar- 
ket and employ top-flight investment, medical, under- 
writing, and actuarial talent. In this respect American 
United IS big.* 

To a good underwriter or general agent, how- 
ever, there are other measures of bigness: the willing- 
ness of the home office to solve individual problems 
. .. help with questions on business insurance, estate 
planning, and employee benefit plans; having the 
facilities to assist with practical sales training methods 
and the ability to produce unique and usable sales 
tools—both for the beginner who starts by selling a 
**package,” and for the advanced underwriter, who 
looks for occasional technical assistance. American 
United is big in THIS respect, too. 


*Assets over $100 millions, insurance in force over $550 millions 


Write W. E. Moore, Agcy. V.P., Agcy. Hq., Topeka 


S. H. Witmer, Chm. of the Board. H. O. Chapman, Pres. 





ob 3 NATIONAL RESERVE 
‘S@ LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TOPEKA - * + SIOUX FALLS 




















Ctrong as the Strongest - Enduring as Rushmore 





AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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making a living income from the 
first day, meeting and overcoming 
customer resistance, keeping rec- 
ords, and working each day 
toward meeting a goal at the end 
of the year. 


For More Information Circle 38 on Card. 


Service Obtains Data 


Retail Credit Company has an- 
nounced an improved inspection 
service to make available to un- 
derwriters facts needed when con- 
sidering risks for any type of 
home owners or broad form dwell- 
ing coverages. 

Actually, a two-pronged service 
is involved. A wide spread of in- 
formation can be obtained when 
required for maximum combina- 
tions of coverages and a modified 
spread for policy forms of some- 
what limited coverage. In both 
cases, the service recognizes the 
need for extensive information 
concerning the property, expos- 
ures, and surroundings, as well as 
personal facts. 

According to the company, the 
service has been worked out after 
discussion with companies writ- 
ing the Home Owners A & B poli- 
cies and those writing Compre- 
hensive Dwelling and/or various 
Broad Form Dwelling policies. 


For More Information Circle 39 on Card. 


Junior Fire Marshal Materials 


The Junior Fire Marshal pro- 
gram, sponsored by Hartford Fire 
Insurance Company, has been an- 
nounced. Planned in line with Na- 
tional Fire Prevention Week, Oc- 
tober 3-9, this campaign is de- 
signed to interest children, parents, 
schools, and civic organizations in 
fire safety. 

To boost agent activity in the 
plan, Hartford Fire is offering a 
variety of free tie-in materials. 
These include: Home Reports, the 
check lists for fire hazards, which 
are to be filled in by the boys and 
girls themselves as they inspect 
their homes; Junior Fire Marshal 
Certificates, designating the child 
named as a Junior Fire Marshal; 
50 red, plastic fire helmets and win- 
dow display posters. 

These and other materials, such 
as localized version of a national 

Continued on page 58 
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GUARDIAN’S NEW 


Preferred Risk 60 
with Endowment Option 
A preferred risk policy, life paid up 
at age 60—with the option, at age 60, 
of continuing premium payments to 


MATURE THE POLICY AS AN 
ENDOWMENT! 


Minimum Amount Issued — $10,000 


General Insurance Brokers are invited 
to call the nearest GUARDIAN Office for 
full details. 


 g& GUARDIAN 
Ge Shumonee Copory OF AMERICA 


FIFTY UNION SQUARE NEW YORK 3,N. Y. 

















HUGGINS & COMPANY 


Consulting Actuaries & Insurance Accountants 
Architects Building, 117 S. 17th Street. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
TELEPHONE LOCUST 4-1122 














GEORGE B. BUCK 
ACTUARY 


Specializing in Employees’ Benefit and Pension Funds 
150 NASSAU ST. NEW YORK 
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ad to be run in September, can be 
used to make your agency the cen- 
ter for the campaign in your 
community. 


For More Information Circle 40 on Card. 


Office Sized Copier Described 


A colorful, four-page bulletin 


describing the design of the Peck 
& Harvey office-size Copymaster 
Whiteprinter is now available. 
According to the manufacturer, 
the Copymaster produces effi- 
ciently and economically black 
line and colored line ammonia-dry 
whiteprints. Among the functions 
suggested for this office machine 
are: billing, preparation of sales 
letters and charts, sales order and 
purchase department forms. 
Office forms, letters, diagrams, 











LIFE UNDERWRITER 


study courses will soon be or- 
ganized in many cities and towns. 


The Company recommends that its 


KEYED FoR 
CAREER LIFE 


drawings, sketches, charts, data 
sheets, or any translucent origi- 
nals whether typed, written, 
drawn, printed or photographed 


can be copied. 
Fer More Information Circle 41 on Card, 


Memory In Your Pocket 


A compact, complete work or- 
ganizer, providing salesmen, man- 
agers, and business travelers with 
an_ itinerary - diary - expense - ap- 
pointment-address book the size 
of a wallet is provided by 
Recorday. 

Elements of this portable “mem- 
ory” include an alphabetical index 
for names, addresses, phone num- 


Wallet-Sized Record 


bers; a complete month’s diary 
with space for daily entries, ex- 
penses, notes and reminders; a 


associates enroll and participate 
actively in such local study courses. 
The Company is proud of its 48 field 

and home office associates who have 
qualified for the CLU designation, and 
of its many representatives now com- 
pleting CLU studies. The Company has 
long endorsed and supported the CLU_, 
movement. It contributes to the Coop- fg. /#..% 
erative Fund and includes CLU studies as” '4*[/i} 
an integral part of its training program. 

_ It presents engraved CLU keys to grad- 
uating candidates and pays their ex- 
penses to attend conferment egercises. 


QUITABLE LIFE 


TJ INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


UME ETERS three-month calendar; and space 
for cards, driver’s license and per- 
sonal papers. 


For More Information Circle 42 on Card. 


Safety for the Small Plant 


Accidents add to the cost of do- 
ing business. This is the theme 
of the National Safety Council’s 
new booklet, “Plus Costs.” It tells 
concisely how accidents nibble at 
profits and outlines the “why” 
and “how” of accident control. 

Intended specifically for small 
firms with relatively few em- 
ployees and no safety staff, “Plus 
Costs” sets down seven easy steps 
for eliminating accidents and sug- 
gests sources of help. It explains 
in non-technical terms just how 
these common-sense principles 
make for a good safety program 
and also increase production. 


For More Information Circle 43 on Card. 
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IN DES MOINES 
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widely accepted in psychology that 
the overall attitude is more impor- 
tant than the rationalizations or 
the figures on how many are pro 
and con. 

That is exactly what we found in 
our survey of attitudes on health 
insurance. We asked the doctors, 
for instance, what they didn’t like 
about it. The doctors, we found, 
complained primarily about pay- 
ment. “It doesn’t pay enough,” 
they said in many forms. “Be- 
sides, insurance people are lay 
people, and they don’t understand 
the complexities of the fee prob- 
lem. How can they compensate us 
in a justified and clear fashion, 
since they do not know all the in- 
tricacies involved in the fee prob- 
lem?” 


Wide Sample 


We talked to specialists and we 
talked to general practitioners. We 
talked to doctors in the country 
and doctors in the city. The gen- 
eral practitioner would complain 
that the health insurance plan was 
all right for the specialists but not 
all right for him. We have pages 
and pages of responses claiming 
that the fee schedules are too 
rigid, or arguing about who should 
get the money, the doctor or the 
patient. 

The second complaint we found 
was that the patient becomes the 
master. I am losing my indepen- 
dence, says the doctor. The patient 
makes unnecessary calls, he starts 
shopping around. I feel as if I have 
been bought by my patient. I have 
lost my freedom and so on. 


Supposed Faults 


Some feared that health insur- 
ance means socialized medicine. 
Some feared that it means paper 
work, lots of time being lost. Some 
complained that it sours that won- 
derful relationship between doctor 
and patient. Now we have done re- 
search on doctor-patient relations 
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and discovered that without the 
intrusion of the health insurance 
plan that relationship is often not 
the most beautiful one. 

The list could go on indefinitely. 
But all these complaints, as we 
can show, are really meaningless. 
First, though, what do those doc- 
tors who like health insurance find 
to praise in these plans? “We feel 
proud that we are pioneering,” 
many said. That is, they felt that 
they were helping the patient. 
Health insurance eliminates the 
financial problem for the doctor 
and the patient, they said. Again I 


could give you a long list of all 
such statements as we received 
them. 

And what does the patient say? 
We found that as long as he had 
no experience with health insur- 
ance, he was usually happy about 
it. Now that is a fact that might 
have some psychological signifi- 
cance. It is based on the finding 
that most people interviewed were 
confused about the benefits. They 
felt they had a right to try to get 
as much out of the health insur- 
ance plan as they could, because 

Continued on page 60 








“It’s an easy 
way to 
99 
make money 


says Robert W. Garrison (right), 
president of the Garrison Agency in 
Warren, Pa. as Prudential Division 
Manager Gene Cooper (left) works 
up plans for new life sales. 


“When I first heard about Pruden- 
tial’s Life Department Planit 
sounded almost too good to be true. 
Whenever I run up against a tough 
customer—and, believe me, there are 
plenty of them around here—the 
Prudential man steps in and helps 
me close the deal. He also gives me a 
hand in following up Life leads. But 
what’s more important—I get the 
full commission! Incidentally, Pru- 
dential Life is fast becoming a really 
profitable part of my business.” 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE * THE PRUDENTIAL, NEWARK 1, N. J. 


I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT PLAN and how it will 


make LIFE sales easier for me. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





PHONE 
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the health insurance company, to 
them, represented just another 
kind of insurance company, com- 
parable in a way to the Federal In- 
com Tax Bureau. It was an honor 
to devise some way of cheating 
them. 

At the same time what the pa- 


tients liked avout health insurance 
was that they would be taken care 
of. They could see a doctor before 
things got really bad. The doctors 
would treat them better because 
their payment was assured. They 
would get a more honest diagnosis. 
They could afford luxuries and do 
certain things that they couldn’t 
do when they had to save money 
for emergencies. And some of them 
found they could really indulge 
themselves in seeing the doctor as 
many times as they felt like it. 
Judging by these superficial re- 











FIRE AND GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JOHN A. HEINZE, PRESIDENT 


90 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK 











sponses, it would seem that most 
people, when asked directly about 
health insurance, give you a very 
quick and a clear answer. They 
want complete coverage—full pro- 
tection. There is no doubt about it. 


Not Money Alone 


Yet we went ahead in our psy- 
chological research and we pinned 
both down—the doctor and the pa- 
tient. We went to the doctor and 
said: “All right, you say you want 
more money. Let’s play a little 
game. From now on you’re getting 
twice as much’—and since it 
didn’t cost us anything, often three 
times as much—‘Now let’s ana- 
lyze what’s happening in your 
mind.” And after half an hour, 
and sometimes less, very many of 
these doctors said, “I’m sorry—I 
take it all back. It isn’t money. 
There’s something else that both- 
ers me.” He didn’t quite know 
what it was, so it was up to us, the 
psychologist, to analyze what was 
disturbing him. 

It was the same with the pa- 
tient. We said: “All right, you 
have cradle-to-grave security. No 
more worry of any kind.’ We 
played the same game, and we 
could write this kind of insurance 
because it didn’t cost us any 
money. Then we started to find .ut 
what the patient was really feel- 
ing. What were the things he 
really wanted out of this new kind 
of relationship? 


Desires Clarified 


We found that, in both in- 
stances, we were dealing with dif- 
ferent reasons from those given at 
first. We found that any kind of 
insurance program really involved 
two types of coverage. One is the 
financial coverage—medical cover- 
age. The other involved what I call 
“psychological coverage.” While 
the patient offhand would say ne 
wanted full coverage, he quite 
readily implied, during the inter- 
view, that he didn’t really want 
full coverage at any price, he 
didn’t want cradle-to-grave secu- 
rity. He didn’t want charity. He 
wanted rather to keep his personal 
dignity. 
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He didn’t want to have the feel- 
ing that he was buying the doctor 
at a price. He wanted something 
very simple, something psychologi- 
cally very basic. He wanted to 
have care, to be loved. He wanted, 
primarily, the sense that the doc- 
tor cared; in other words, psycho- 
logical coverage. 

The same thing held for the doc- 
tor. One of the real reasons the 
doctor was afraid was the desire 
to keep up his rugged individual- 
ism. At the same time he recog- 
nized that in the new development 
his “individualism” was becoming 
more and more group-oriented. 
Many of the negative feelings on 
the part of the doctor—that the 
patient is cheating, that the pa- 
tient is misinforming about his in- 
come level, that the patient will 
visit the doctor unnecessarily, that 
“I’m loving my freedom”’—were, 
when analyzed properly, simply a 
fear of something unknown. The 
complaints rose out of insecurity 
about something that was not 
properly understood. 


A lot of the patients’ resentment 
stems from the fact that the med- 
ical profession has been behaving 
for a long time as if they were 
idealists and saints. In answer to 
this attitude, the patient says: 
“Why doesn’t he make up his 
mind? Is he a saint or a business- 
man? I’ve never heard of saints 
sending bills.” The patient feels 
confusion in the continuous insis- 
tence on the part of the doctor that 
he has a right to remain indepen- 
dent whereas the trend in society 
and all the sciences is toward 
greater cooperation. 

In a lengthy and thorough doc- 
tor-patient study we conducted we 
found that the patient is demand- 
ing a change of attitude on the 
part of the doctor. He wants to see 
a demonstration on the doctor’s 
part that he recognizes and ac- 
cepts the new responsibility which 
is developing in all fields of human 
endeavor. 

What is the answer? What can 
be done? Our studies in the field 
have developed a number of spe- 
cific suggestions. None of them re- 
fer to definite actuarial plans. I 
cannot presume to make recom- 
mendations as to whether or not 
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health insurance should be on the 
service plan or indemnity plan, or 
who should be paid—whether the 
doctor or the patient. 

What we have sought rather 
were insights into the human as- 
pects of the health insurance plan. 
What goes on in the mind of the 
patient, in the mind of the doctor. 
A recognition that there is fear on 
both sides, that the patient is just 
as much afraid as the doctor of 
losing his independence and sense 
of dignity, even though the patient 


at first glance says that he wants 
complete coverage. 

You can therefore discuss with 
the patient, if you do it unemo- 
tionally, the fact that the more 
coverage he gets, the more it will 
cost him. Unfortunately, you can- 
not discuss health insurance plans 
quite as unemotionally with doc- 
tors. What is needed, therefore, is 
basically a change of attitude and 
an end to the fears. One must ac- 
cept the fact that health insurance 
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is here and likely to stay. The pub- 
lic, we found, is 100 per cent con- 
vinced of it. The real choice is: 
Into whose hands will the develop- 
ment of health insurance plans 
fall? 


Motives of Both 


Next one must develop an under- 
standing of what motivates both 
the doctor and patient. All parties 
in the health insurance plan rela- 
tionship must accept responsibil- 
ity for it. 

Some time back I wrote a maza- 
zine article entitled “How to Get 
More Out of Your Doctor.” It was 
addressed to patients, and the les- 
son was a simple one. I said: How 
long has it been since you thanked 
your doctor for having helped you? 
How long has it been since you 


sent your doctor a Christmas card 
or a birthday greeting? You may 
say that he wouldn’t care about it; 
he’d rather have his bills paid. 

We found in our survey that 
doctors and physicians care very 
much about such personal favors; 
that, as a matter of fact, is exactly 
what we’re telling the patient in 
this article. Very many doctors 
would rather have that birthday 
card than their fee. We also tell 
the patient that it isn’t simply a 
financial problem of paying your 
bills. We tell him that not paying 
your doctor’s bills isn’t just depriv- 
ing the doctor of his money; it 
means Jack of appreciation, and so 
forth. 

A fourth important point is to 
establish as much communication 
as possible among the doctor, the 
health insurance organization, and 
the patient. That may sound like a 
platitude. However, we have inter- 
viewed not only patients and mem- 
bers of health insurance plans, but 
also the publit which holds only 
fire or life insurance from some of 
the larger insurance companies. 

What the average policyholder 


complains about is not much dif- 
ferent from those complaints we’ve 
heard in connection with health 
insurance. He says: “I pay money 
month after month, but I never 
hear from them—they never send 
me a thank-you note. Just wait— 
one of these days my house is go- 
ing to burn down or I’m going to 
die, and they’ll see... .” 


Patient's Feelings 


In a sense, the patient feels he 
has been gypped all along. He 
puts his money down and nobody 
bothers about him. In other words, 
there is lack of communication. 
There is no contact between the 
insurance company and the policy- 
holder. There is in the same way 
no contact between the health in- 
surance plan and the patient. Very 
frequently, as we found in pre- 
vious studies, there is no con- 
tact between doctor and patient 
throughout the year. What the 
modern patient wants is what he 
gets in most other spheres in the 
business world: a continuous woo- 
ing, a continuous communication. 
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Og MINNESOTA MUTUAL 
Proudly Presents 


CHARLES H. SIMPSON #@ 
Long Beach, California 


Nip “He sells Insurance with the Enthusiasm of a Crusader” 





Charlie Simpson’s enthusiasm for selling life insurance 
began February 18, 1911, when he joined Minnesota Mutual 
in McVille, North Dakota. In 1919 he became North Dakota 
State manager and for many years thereafter traveled the 
state over rough roads and through adverse weather condi- 
tions organizing and selling. 


Charlie was among the President’s Dozen of top company 
salesmen for many years straight, Convention President one 
year for being the company’s “star producer” and a Conven- 
tion Vice-president several times. He represents Minnesota 
Mutual today — after 43 years of continuous service as 
general agent in Long Beach, California. 


Minnesota Mutual'is deeply proud of Charles Simpson who 
helped lay the solid foundation from which Minnesota Mutual 
grew to be one of the 25 leading insurance companies in the 
nation. His long period of faithful service to the company 
and policy holders alike will always be warmly appreciated. 


TE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
aint Paul |, Minnesota 
Over One Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


Organized 1880 
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to share with him. 

The health insurance plan must 
be developed further along the 
lines of fulfilling the “unsatisfied 
needs” of both the patient and the 
doctor. Quite often, these needs 
are more emotional than along the 
lines of specific service. Moving in 
this direction, the insurance com- 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ LIABILITY 


Q. What companies write this 
coverage? 

A. Casualty and surety.* 

Q. How is it written? 

A. As a separate policy. 


COVERAGE 


Q. What does this form pro- 
vide? 

A. The company insures against 
pecuniary loss and expense in ex- 
cess of a stated amount arising 
from any claim made during the 
currency of this policy for dam- 
ages caused by the neglect, error 
or omission of any officer, partner 
or employee of the insured in the 
performance of accounting, audit- 
ing and/or tax determination ser- 
vices during the currency of this 
policy for any person, firm or cor- 
poration by whom the insured is 
employed. The basic minimum cov- 
erage is for $20,000. 


EXCLUSIONS 


Q. What are the exclusions? 

A. This policy does not insure 
against (a) loss and expense due 
to any dishonest, fraudulent or 
criminal act, nor (b) liability 
under the national “Securities Act 
of 1933,” nor against loss and ex- 
pense in connection with claims 
of liability asserted against the 
insured under that act. The latter 
exclusion may be deleted by the 
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attachment ef a rider, with the 
stipulatiqa that the insured notify 
the company within thirty days 
after the filing with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission of any 
registratibn statement relating to 
an issue i! securities prepared or 
certified by the insured under the 
Securities Act of 1933 as amended 
by Title II of the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934. 


RATES 


Q. What are the approximate 
rates? 

A. Beginning at $50 for in- 
sureds with one employee and a 
$20,000 limit of coverage, the rates 
increase with the number of em- 
ployees; ($5.00 for each additional 
employee other than messengers, 
office bookkeepers, telephone oper- 
ators and porters), with additional 
charges for branch offices. Each 
multiple of $20,000 increases the 
premium 60%. The Securities Act 
rider requires an additional pre- 
mium charge of 50 per cent of the 
annual premium. 





*To the best of our knowledge, 
this coverage is written only by 
the American Surety Co., St. Paul 
Mercury Indemnity Co., and the 
Indemnity Insurance Co. of North 
America. Lloyds may also issue 
this coverage. 





Accountants’ Liability 
Insurance 


By RICHARD T. WOOD, Manager, 
Bank Division, American Surety Co. 
of New York. 


Accountants’ liability insurance 
belongs to what is termed “Pro- 
fessional Liability or Malpractice 
Insurance.” It has been in exis- 
tence for over 40 years, having 
first been written in England. Pro- 
fessions for which liability insur- 
ance of a kindred nature has been 
written from time to time includes 
architects, auctioneers, dentists, 
directors, doctors, druggists, hair- 
dressers, hospitals, insurance bro- 
kers, navigators, lawyers, op- 
ticians, public officials, schvol 
teachers and trustees. 


Consideration has been given to 
the writing of this class of in- 
surance for abstractors, athletic 
coaches, stock and bond brokers, 
tax collectors, title searchers, and 
transcribers of court records ex- 
cept for abstractors. A few have 
been written. 


Protection Differs 


It will be seen from the fore- 
going list that there is a wide 
field for a type of defense policy 
to take care of claims made 
against professional men result- 
ing from a breach of the implied 
warranty of their competence. 
This form of protection differs 
from that given under license 
bonds which usually are given to 
indemnify the public authorities 
against violation of the terms of 
the license and sometimes permit 
direct recovery by third parties. 
It likewise differs from statutory 
bonds for public officials, bank 
officials in certain states and 
others who are required to furnish 
bonds guaranteeing tine faithful 
performance of their duties in that 
no fidelity protection is afforded. 
It is related to products liability 
insurance with the distinction, 
however, that its basis is a service 
rather than a product. It is dis- 
tinguished from other public lia 
bility lines by reason of the fact 
that the liability under it is not 
specifically imposed by statute, 
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coverage is limited to the insured. 

How far these lines will develop 
is a question. As respects individ- 
uals, as professional standards 
are developed, the risk should de- 
crease although there is likely to 
be a corresponding increase in the 
responsibility fastened on the pro- 
fession. With an organization of 
any size, however, it is necessary 
that it operate through employees 
or agents widely scattered and it 
becomes harder for the principals 
to exercise control, thereby in- 
creasing the risk. 


Opposition 


As has been the case with other 
lines, when accountants liability 
insurance first appeared the ques- 
tion was raised as to whether it 
was lega] for accountants to pro- 
tect themselves from pecuniary 
loss arising out of their own ir- 
regularities or neglect of duty. In 
England, it was even suggested 
that parliamentary action should 
be taken to prohibit the writing of 
such insurance. Prior to April 17, 
1926, there was no provision in 
the insurance law of the State of 
New York for insurance of this 
kind. On that date the law was 
amended by adding to subdivision 
3 of Section 70 the following: 

“(C) against loss or damage re- 
sulting from negligence in render- 
ing professional and expert ser- 
vice, and for which the insured is 
liable.” 


Not Under Bureau 


Accountants liability insurance 
is sort of an orphan, not being 
under the jurisdiction of any rat- 
ing bureau such as the National 
or Surety Association Bureaus. 
Rates and policy form are filed 
with various state insurance de- 
partments directly by the carrier. 
While termed liability insurance, 
it is handled in our fidelity de- 
partment. One official was con- 
fused and sent along the state 
insurance code with an inquiry as 
to how the line should be classi- 
fied. 

Prior to 1924 accountants lia- 
bility insurance was carried by 
only about a dozen accounting 
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firms practicing in the United 
States. In that year the first ac- 
countants liability insurance pol- 
icy is believed to have been writ- 
ten by an American company. In 
1925 the American Institute of 
Accountants made an exhaustive 
study of the subject and circular- 
ized its membership, recommend- 
ing a special form of policy. The 
bulk of the business was written 
by a single company for several 
years. When this company with- 
drew from the field in the fall of 
1931 the American Surety Com- 
pany commenced writing this class 
of business and has continued to 
the present time. There are only 
three American companies now 
writing this line. Risks have been 
subject to rigid selection and the 
experience so far has been favor- 
able. It is estimated that not more 
than 5 per cent of the potential 
market has been sold. 





COVERAGE AND FORMS, the in- 
formative book from which this policy 
was taken, has been published by 
bi SPECTATOR and is now avail- 
able. 



















General Agency Openings 
in Texas, Tennessee 
and No. Dakota 


Represent World with a com- 
plete line of Life, Accident and 
Sickness insurance. A most 
valuable contract with fully 
vested renewals. 


WRITE IN COMPLETE CONFIDENCE 
CHAS. P. GISH, Agency Vice Pres. 


Word INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office 
WORLD INSURANCE BUILDING 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA ~ 














Soundly- protected clients... 
efficiently served 
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who depend on you 











to arrange their 
programs for maximum 
safety and protection, 
will welcome Grain 
Dealers’ efficient loss 











prevention and claims 
service—plus mutual 
savings that lower 
insurance cost. 


Write for details of the 
Grain Dealers AGENCY 
PLAN to increase sales 
Opportunities for 
writing selected 
business properties. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
Western Department: Omaha 2, Nebraska 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs”’ 
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Strictly for the birds 


But burglars or robbers are birds you can’t scare easily. 
Not when your home or business is ripe for picking. 

They’ll feather their nests with your valuables... any hour, any day, any night. 
There’s only one sure way to protect yourself against financial loss from burglary and robbery. 
That’s adequate insurance... covering your cash, jewelry, merchandise, 

important records and other valuables. See your Maryland agent today. 
Remember: because your Maryland ageni knows his business, 


it’s good business for you to know him. 


MARYLAND CASUALTY COMPANY 


Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Burglary Insurance is only one of many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
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Another striking advertisement designed to help Maryland agents and brokers sell more Burglary Insurance. 
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Alarms 


Continued from page 25 


performed when the owner or oc- 
cupant of the premises contracts 
for this service with an outside 
agency qualified in the handling 
of central station signaling ser- 
vice.” 

Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service is one of 
the most widely used of the many 
types of ADT Central Station Pro- 
tection services. Under this ser- 
vice, a building’s sprinkler system 
is equipped with waterflow alarm 
devices which automatically sig- 
nal the central station whenever 
a sprinkler head opens. Central 
station operators immediately 
summon fire-fighting forces. 


Other Conditions 


Other ADT devices automati- 
cally detect and report closed 
shut-off valves, low or high air 
pressure in dry pipes and pressure 
tanks, low water in gravity and 
pressure tanks, and other abnor- 
mal conditions that might impair 
the effectiveness of the sprinkler 
system. When signals indicating 
such conditions are received at the 
central station, operators investi- 
gate and initiate prompt corrective 
action. 

Records are replete with cases 
where the human element was 
mainly responsible for heavy fire 
losses or “near misses” in sprin- 
klered buildings. The NFPA rec- 
ord of large-loss fires in 1953 dis- 
closes that closed sprinkler valves 
were found in the ruins of three 
burned-out buildings, representing 
an aggregate loss of almost a mil- 
lion dollars. A recent issue of a 
leading insurance publication re- 
veals that ten sprinkler valves 
were found closed in a plant being 
surveyed for insurance. The publi- 
cation states that “the incident 
reaffirms the need for... continu- 
ing inspection service in helping 
Plants to keep fire protection at 
full effectiveness.” 

‘A report issued by the Federa- 
tion of Mutual Fire Insurance 
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Companies makes it clear that “a 
properly installed and maintained 
(sprinkler) system will furnish 
almost 100 per cent protection. But 
notice the inclusion of the words 
‘and maintained,’ for therein is 
the nub of the question. It is not 
an overstatement of the facts to 
say that in many instances the 
owners of valuable property have 
installed sprinklers . . . and then 
have proceeded to forget all about 
them.” 


1953 Report 


ADT Sprinkler Supervisory and 
Waterflow Alarm Service ‘does 
not forget,” as witness the ADT 
report for 1953 which lists the fol- 
lowing trouble conditions causing 
alarms from sprinkler systems: 


Waterflow Alarms (fire or seri- 


CUE TORN Casce cewics case < 2,708 
Closed Gate Valves .......... 54,765 
High or Low Air Pressure in 

Dry-Pipe Systems ......... 38,539 
High or Low Air Pressure in 

Pressure Tanks ........... 9,302 
High or Low Water in Gravity, 

Pressure or Surge Tanks ... 13,660 
Low Temperature in Gravity or 

Sete “Tanks 6 cceuss ude.er (eee 
Fire-Pump Supervisory Signals 3,535 
Other Supervisory Signals .... 17,621 
Sprinkler System Maintenance 

NUOQMEE: Siccac. coustcem eae .. 49,154 


Any one of these 191,976 cases 
might have resulted in serious loss 
if the condition had not been 
promptly detected and reported to 
the central station. 

In occupancies where the con- 
tents are vulnerable to water dam- 
age or where the installation of a 
sprinkler system is not feasible, 








You'll be off all holidays and days | 
expect my wife to drop in. 


various types of automatic fire 
detection and alarm systems can 
be provided. Of these, the most 
widely used is the ADT Aero Auto- 
matic Fire Alarm, in which the 
fire-detecting element is air con- 
tained in continuous lengths of 
small copper tubing run in cir- 
cuits along the ceiling. The air in 
the tubing is normally at atmos- 
pheric temperature and pressure. 
When fire starts, the heated air 
rises and spreads over the ceiling, 
increasing the temperature and 
pressure of the air inside the tub- 
ing. The increased pressure re- 
sults in the transmission of an 
alarm to the central station. 

An impressive demonstration of 
the efficiency of the Aero System 
took place in a St. Louis hospital 
in January of this year. A group 
of welders were working on the 
first floor when a spark from a 
torch dropped through a crack in 
the floor and ignited a number of 
cartons in the basement laundry. 
No one was in the laundry at the 
time, but the Aero System prompt- 
ly detected the rapid rise in tem- 
perature and automatically trans- 
mitted an alarm to the ADT 
Central Station. Simultaneously, 
the system automatically gave 
warning to hospital personnel in 
various parts of the institution. 


Prompt Action 


Within three minutes firemen 
arrived on the grounds and had 
little difficulty in extinguishing 
the flames. The damage was neg- 
ligible. Hundreds of patients, who 
were preparing for their evening 
mea] when the fire occurred, were 
not even disturbed. 

Under certain conditions, ADT 
engineers recommend another 
rate-of-rise fire detection system 
called Teletherm, which is espe- 
cially adaptable to large buildings 
with open areas and high ceilings. 
In such places the system usually 
can be more easily installed, with 
a minimum of equipment. Tele- 
therm employs thermopiles which 
convert heat energy from a fire 
directly into electrical energy, 
initiating an alarm. 

Increasingly important in the 
field of automatic fire protection 

Continued on page 68 
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is the ADT Automatic Smoke De- 
tection and Alarm System, which 
is widely used for fire and smoke 
control in fur-storage vaults and 
other enclosed spaces. This system 
is of special value in places where 
the emission of smoke from a 
smoldering fire may normally be 
expected to precede the outbreak 
of flames. A highly engineered 
adaption of the electric eye, the 
system operates whenever smoke 
passes through a beam of light 
projected across the protected 
area. 

An adaptation of the ADT smoke 
detection system is specifically de- 
signed for air-conditioning, venti- 
lating and other air-duct systems. 
Upon detection of smoke, the sys- 
tem automatically shuts down the 
air-conditioning fans, closes damp- 
. ers and transmits an alarm to the 
Central Station. 


Heating Plants 


Another automatic protection 
service supplied by ADT is Auto- 
matic Heating and _ Industrial 
Process Supervisory Service, which 
detects and reports abnormal con- 
ditions in automatic heating plants 
and various industrial processes. 
This service usually eliminates 
the need for attendants to check 
such heating system conditions as 
steam pressure and water level, 
room temperature and electric 
power supply. It also maintains a 
check on the continuity of many 
industrial operations, including 
‘equipment such as mixing ma- 
chines, ovens and dryers. 

Not to be overlooked among the 
many central station fire protec- 
tion services is ADT Manual Fire 
Alarm Service. To summon fire- 
fighting forces quickly and accu- 
rately, it is necessary only to 
break a glass panel in the door of 
the fire alarm box and pull down 
the exposed lever. ADT also fur- 
nishes this service in connection 
with Watchman’s Reporting Ser- 
vice, to provide the watchman and 
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others with means of summoning 
the fire department without leav- 
ing the building. 

Watchman’s Reporting Service 
checks the watchman’s perform- 
ance and keeps him in contact 
with the Central Station while he 
is actually making his patrol. Its 
greatest value is that it provides 
an all-through-the-night checkup 
—not merely a morning-after 
check-back. Should a watchman 
fail to signal on schedule, Cen- 
tral Station operators investigate 
promptly. During 1953, ADT in- 
vestigated 228,584 cases in which 
watchmen failed to signal at the 
prescribed time. 


Burglary Protection 


Fire-detecting devices are only 
part of ADT’s collection of alarms 
that do not forget. Central sta- 
tions can also detect human intru- 
sions. Some of these checks on 
underworld operators are: Burglar 
Alarm Service, which automati- 
cally detects unlawful attempts at 
entry through protected doors, 
windows, walls, ceilings and 
floors; Telapproach, which detects 
and reports the presence of an in- 
truder even before he touches a 
protected safe; Photoelectric Ser- 
vice, which traps the unwary bur- 
glar who breaks an invisible beam 
of light projected across the pro- 
tected area; and Phonetalarm, a 
sound detection system which re- 
sponds to noises resulting from an 
attack on a bank vault. 

Valuations of almost four bil- 
lion dollars in approximately 23,- 
500 properties across the country 
are protected by ADT Central 
Station Burglar Alarm Service. 
During 1953, 830 intruders were 
captured by police officers and 
ADT guards responding to bur- 
glar and holdup alarms. For the 
past ten years, the average im- 
munity from burglary loss on 
ADT-protected properties has been 
99 and 99/100 per cent. 


Combination Alarms 


Complete automatic protection 
of industrial plants, warehouses, 
stores and other properties can be 
provided effectively and economi- 
cally by combining automatic fire 





detection and alarm services with 
burglar alarm services. Such 
systems not only furnish better 
protection, but they usually per. 
mit substantial savings through 
the elimination of other more ex- 
pensive but less effective protec. 
tive measures. 

Here is a typical example: Off- 
cials of an Eastern industrial con- 
cern recently made a study of 
their protection expense. They 
were amazed to discover that the 
cost of patrolling one watchman’s 
route — nights, Saturdays, Sun- 
days, holidays and vacation pe- 
riods — was more than $10,000 a 
year. 

Upon the advice of their insur- 
ance broker, they called in an 
ADT representative to explain the 
advantages of ADT Automatic 
Protection Services. A survey re- 
vealed that the firm not only could 
reduce its protection costs sub- 
stantially but, in addition, the 
plant and its continuity of opera- 
tions would be much better pro- 
tected. 


Scope of Service 


Established more than seventy- 
five years ago, ADT today fur- 
nishes central station protection 
services to more than 50,000 sub- 
scribers in approximately 650 mu- 
nicipalities, through central] sta- 
tions in principal cities throughout 
the country. These properties rep- 
resent values in excess of $39 
billion, not including the cash and 
securities in thousands of banks, 
the United States Treasury, Mints 
and Federal Reserve Banks, and 
the Fort Knox and West Point 
Bullion Depositories, all of which 
are ADT-protected. 

In communities not served di- 
rectly by its central stations, ADT 
installs and maintains protection 
systems connected direct to police 
or fire departments. 

Whether the system operates 
through an ADT Central Station 
or is of the direct-connected type, 
ADT provides periodic inspec- 
tions, systematic tests and com- 
plete maintenance by trained and 
experienced personnel. Insurance 
underwriters can appreciate that 
such specialized attention is essen- 
tial to dependable operation. 
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No servicing headaches. 
It’s that simple! 

No specialized 

technical knowledge 
aeeded. You devote your 


time to the productive, 


IF YOU CAN READ THIS, — 


profitable steps of making 


ts We aleesce, YOU CAN SELL 
aaa _ TRUCK-BUS INSURANCE 


oS 


work off your hands. 


To help you clinch 





















the closings, we offer your 
prospects 24-hour engineering - 
service, safety meetings, research 
programs, award systems, day and 
night claims service, mechanical 
inspections, highway driver-checks, 
and traffic-hazard reports. 
What else? Lower accident rates 
than the national average. 


And lower premiums. 


Who offers you all this? Markel. 
Largest company of its kind 
in the world, and specialists in the 
business for over a quarter of a 
century, Markel offers you a 
proved plan to profits in a truck-bus 


insurance field. Get the facts. 


Mail the coupon for complete details. 
Do it today. 


Look for this 
symbol of safety 
on America’s 
trucks & buses 














Exclusive Underwriters for the 
City ee e American Fidelity & Casualty Company, Ine. 


e The largest stock company in the world 
specializing in motor carrier coverages. 





* MARKEL SERVICE, INC., : 

: Richmond, Va., Dept. SP9 ” 

¢ Gentlemen: Yes, I am interested in selling 

* this kind of coverage. Without obligation, ° 

: send me at once all the details on Markel ° 

, Service and the 10-Point Plan to Profits. . 

: - MARKEL SERVICE INC. 
WP EWM goss deccscxxcdesccacnscacececeuveras tase tvciel astodtistusteuscnbia e HOME OFFICE: Richmond, Va. 

2 * “Eliminates The Cause To Eliminate The Accident” 
ee RRNA 5 ciciesictsticectsinptncsaniuaiarnmmeenatvee 
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estate planning... 











By John Alan Appleman 


Chapter V 


Gifts, Legacies and Trusts 


Part 2—continued from August 


C. Trusts 


1. Creation of Trusts Through 
Life Insurance. There is no ques- 
tion that trusts administered by a 
proper corporate trustee have 
many advantages. It thrusts an 
undue burden upon a corporate 
trustee, and often causes consider- 
able shrinkage in trust assets, to 
convey to such trustee investments 
which are frozen or which are in 
the nature of white elephants. It 
is far better to place cash in the 
hands of a trustee. The simplest 
way of securing such cash is 
through life insurance in which 
the corporate trustee is named as 
the beneficiary. The trustee then 
proceeds to execute the trust in 
accordance with the desires of the 
settlor with broad discretion to 
vary the amounts of payments ac- 
cording to the changing needs of 
the trust beneficiaries. The trustee 
does not start off with a group of 
lemons which may make fulfill- 
ment of the settlor’s desires im- 
possible. It is recognized that the 
use of a trust may provide many 
benefits, some of which may be 
illustrated very briefly as follows: 

(a) Experienced investment 
counsel. 

(b) Greater efficiency. 

(c) Accurate accounting. 

(d) Provision for accumulation 
on savings and investment thereof. 
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(e) Safeguard against financial 
misfortune or dissipation of as- 
sets. 

(f) Safeguard against specula- 
tion. 

(g) Flexibility as needed for 
any purpose. 

(h) Provisions for educational 
programs, emergency needs, month- 
ly expenses, starting into business, 
and other contingencies. 

(i) Privacy in one’s affairs, in 
that they are not spread on court 
records as to the recipients of 
benefits, their disabilities or weak- 
nesses, or the amount of funds 
received. 

(j) Possible to skip one or two 
generations and thus avoid suc- 
cessive estate and _ inheritance 
taxes, 

(k) Avoids danger from renun- 
ciation of a will. 

(1) Greater economy in that 
such property is not subject to 
probate fees and in many states 
is exempt from state inheritance 
taxes. 

(m) The settlor may select the 
law which he desires to govern the 
administration of the property, 
such as where he wants to avoid 
community property rules. 

(n) Avoids delays incident to 
probate. . 

(0) Provides funds available to 
the beneficiaries for charitable 
uses. 


(p) Provides funds for the pur- 
chase of annuities or life insur- 
ance policies upon the trust bene- 
ficiaries. 

(q) Freedom from attack of 
creditors of beneficiaries under a 
spendthrift type of trust. 

These are just a few of the 
benefits which can be derived 
through the proper use of a trust. 
There are many others. It will 
readily be seen that there may also 
be substantial income tax savings, 
where certain children have large 
incomes, if distribution is so ar- 
ranged that the income may be 
reported by the fiduciary, or sprin- 
kling provisions are employed. 
Also, by giving the trustee proper 
powers to distribute property in 
kind, it may be possible to permit 
the taking of proper business 
losses or capital losses where 
desired. There will also be con- 
siderable savings in estate and 
inheritance taxes upon money aud 
property which would otherwise 
be taxable to the trust bene- 
ficiaries at their deaths.’ 

2. Purchase Assets of Estate. 
The situation frequently arises 
where the assets of the estate are 
of a frozen or non-liquid char- 
acter. One of the customary exam- 
ples is that of stock in a close 
corporation. If the estate is forced 
to throw this upon the market, it 
may prove valueless or worth only 
a fraction of its intrinsic value. 
By funding an estate through life 
insurance and giving the trustee 
express power to so act, the trustee 
may purchase the stock of such a 
close corporation, and, by doing 
so, provide liquid funds with 
which the personal representative 
may meet obligations of creditors 
or of the Government. The family 
then still retains the benefit of 
ownership, through the trust, of 
such stock, or of any other assets 
so acquired by the trustee. An- 
other instance might be that of 
the family residence. The settlor 
may provide that the trustee shall 
permit the widow to occupy the 
property, rent free, during her 
lifetime. By purchasing this prop- 
erty from the estate, a forced sale 
of such property at a considerable 
loss is avoided, and the widow may 
be permitted to continue living in 
that place which represents her 
home. 

Continued on page 72 
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He figured out our futures... 


’ 
Euizur Waicut had a mind like an adding machine, 


the stubbornness of a mule, and a huge capacity for 
worrying about the security of every American family. 


For over half his life Elizur Wright was a teacher, 

a missionary, and an editor. And then, in 1850, he discovered 

the thing he had to do. He saw what a great blessing 

life insurance could be. But he knew it could be a blessing 

only if it were set up on a sound, sure, mathematical basis 
.so that there would always be an adequate legal reserve 

of funds to pay off each policy. 


So Elizur sat down and figured, and figured, and figured 
to work out the mathematical formula. And Elizur went to 
the State-house in Massachusetts and argued, and argued, 
and argued with every legislator he could buttonhole in a 
hallway. And because Elizur had a mind like an adding 
machine he finally found the formula. And because Elizur 
was as stubborn as a mule the legislature finally threw up its 
hands and by 1861 had passed laws for non-forfeiture rights 
and the legal reserve. “My work is done,” said Elizur, 
“and life insurance is safe for the women and children 
of the United States of America.” 


But the legislature had other ideas. Any man who was that 
interested in sound life insurance would be a good man to 
watch over it, they reasoned. So they made Elizur W right 
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the first Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. 


It has been said that during his eight years as Commissioner 
he did so much work that it would have taken the average 
man 80 years! He kept a great ledger in which he recor ded a 
complete record of every policy issued by every company 
doing business in Massachusetts. In one year alone he 
finished over a quarter of a million separate mathematical 
problems. He even invented a calculating machine 

(and a good one!) to help speed his work. 


Today your life insurance agent can tell you just what a 
policy is worth at any time, name its cash surrender 
value to the penny, and point out your exact rights 
under your contract. 


Old Elizur worked it out for you years ago in long columns 
of figures called tables of valuation ...and the principles 
which he fought for are still a guide for company solvency. 


Thanks to life insurance agents there is in force over 

304 billion dollars worth of legal reserve life insurance 
contributing security and peace of mind to today’s 
American families... all resting upon the solid foundation 


laid by old Elizur Wright 100 years ago. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Estate Planning 


Continued from page 71 


3. To Purchase Life Insurance. 
One of the most useful and least 
understood uses of a trust is that 
for the purpose of insurance upon 
the life of a son or daughter or of 
their children. Such a trustee may 


ter for the benefit of grandchil- 
dren, or for the purpose of provid- 


ing funds in the trust which are 


to be used for the benefi® of a 
grandchild or his children, being 


careful to avoid application of the 
rule against perpetuities. Such a 


trust should be irrevocable. It has 


several distinct functions and ad- 
wantages, as follows: (1) it re- 
duces the estate of the grandpar- 
ent, and avoids taxation of those 


be authorized to purchase insur- 
ance on the life of a son or daugh- 


funds in his estate; (2) the pro- 
ceeds are not taxable in the son’s 




























the agent 
eG 
Spring in St, Step 


Yes... the Southland Life Agent is 

going places... taking a lot 

with him too! 

For example... the skill he has 

attained in Southland Life training 

schools, enabling him to do an 

intelligent job; the constant, 

friendly supervision and help he 
receives, making his work 

easier and the results, better; the 
respect of everyone because he 

is doing a good job with a reputable, 

well-liked company. No wonder 
there’s a spring in the step of 
the Southland Life Agent. 

For details on how to become a 
Southland Life Agent, 
write the Home Office. 


ASSETS OVER $160,000,000 


Insurance in Force Over $840,000,000 
Paid to Policyowners and Beneficiaries 
Over $117,000,000 


55 BRANCH OFFICES 


Southland Serving | 
Lite InsuranceflCompeny 
1908 


Home Office e 





Dallas 


LIFE e ACCIDENT e HEALTH e HOSPITALIZATION e GROUP 
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estate. since he has not paid the 
premiums and has no control over 
the policies; (3) it relieves the 
son from the anxiety and strain 
of trying to create an estate for 
his children in his early and low 
earning years when his dollars are 
hard-won and costly; (4) it per- 
mits the son and his family to live 
in greater affluence and comfort 
during those early years; (5) it 
reduces the income taxes of the 
grandparent, since the trust in- 
vests the money and reports the 
income as a fiduciary; (6) it per- 
mits the payment of premiums out 
of income and turning over the 
corpus to the grandchildren when 
they need a start in life after fin- 
ishing college or later; (7) it re- 
lieves the grandfather, son, and 
grandchildren of investment wor- 
ries and supervision of the funds 
maintained for the purpose of such 
premium payments. 


Assigned to Trust 


4, Securing of Funds for Later 
Trusts. As a corollar- to the above 
example, a policy upon a child may 
be assigned by a father irrevo- 
cably for the benefit of a trust and 
the designated beneficiaries. The 
trustee, from trust funds, should 
pay the premiums on this policy or 
any other policy which is taken 
out upon the life of the son. The 
proceeds will be payable to the 
trustee. This, as in the preceding 
example, reduces the personal in- 
come tax of the settlor who may 
be in a high income bracket. As- 
sume further that the son, unlike 
the one in the preceding example, 
is quite well-to-do. If his father 
gave him funds with which to pay 
such premiums, and he invested 
them in securities and used the 
income from those securities for 
such purpose, the Federal income 
taxes would cut considerably into 
such income. The fiduciary return 
will probably be much lower. In 
addition, those policies would, in 
the case of direct gift to the son, 
have to be included in his estate. 
By making them payable to the 
trustee, this result is avoided. 

5. Trust to Continue Premium 
Payments. Similar to the examples 
previously given, the settlor may 
take out insurance directly on the 
life of his son and pay premiums 
thereon. But, in the ordinary 
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forms of insurance, it is necessary 
to be certain that such payments 
are continued after the settlor’s 
death. He thus funds the trust and 
directs the trustee to continue 
such premium payments. Since thc 
policy is valued at the settlor’s 
death at its present value, which 
is less than cost, it reduces his 
estate tax as well as skipping the 
son’s estate tax completely. This 
revocable trust method should 
only be used where the settlor de- 
sires to retain control of such 
policies during his lifetime. 

6. Insurance by Wife. A wife 
may take out insurance on the life 
of her husband and pay the pre- 
miums thereon for the benefit of 
the children, or create an irrevo- 
cable insurance trust, using the 
gross gift exemptions to fund it, 
with the insurance to be paid to 
the trust. The trustee can be di- 
rected to use the income to pay for 
such insurance, or to take out a 
more substantial policy, such as a 
ten-pay life policy in a gross 
amount and to prepay the pre- 
miums. In the first instance, the 
income to the trustee which is 
used for that purpose would be 
taxed at a low rate; in the second 
example, the dividends received 
from the insurance company would 
not be taxable at all. Additional 
safety valves can be put on the 
trust arrangement if desired, by 
permitting the trustee to purchase 
assets from the estate or lend 
money to the estate, and also au- 
thorizing the trustee either to dis- 
tribute funds or to apply the prin- 
cipal to the use of the children, if 
necessary. 

7. Insurance by a Husband. In- 
surance can be taken out likewise 
by a husband on the life of his 
wife. Since he pays the premiums 
thereon, it is not taxable in her 
estate. If he predeceases her, ar- 
rangements should be made, as in 
the preceding examples, for the 
continuance of premium payments 
by a trustee, with all of the simi- 
lar advantages. As a cautionary 
word, however, such payments 
Should not be made by any trustee 
out of a trust of which the wife is 
the income beneficiary or it may 
be argued that she has thereby 
paid the premiums and that the 
proceeds should be includible for 
tax purposes in her estate at her 
death. 
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FOUR BIG STEPS 


0 
INCREASED AND EASIER SALES 


Use of rate book 
eliminated. Each 
folder contains rates, 
dividends, cash val- 
ues, etc. A Tremend- 
ous Aid to Your 
Everyday Selling. 












Guaranteed 
Estate 
Complete informa- 
tion and proposal for 
five for one Jumpin’ 

Juvenile. 


Savings Presentation 


All sales needs included for 
Life Paid-up at Age 65 and 
Endowment at Age 65. 


Security Presentation 


All details are included for Endowment 
at Age 85 and Preferred Risk Ordinary 
Life. 


Investment Presentation 


Includes necessary information for presenting 
Retirement Income at Age 65. 


"Providing sound coverage 2 reasonable 
“YJ ) cost through competent representatives” 


DOM YH) NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company = /,.“/ 





Simple and complete. See for yourself. We'll be glad to 
send you the complete series. Just fill in the coupon. 


General Agency Inquiries Invited 


Please send me your four sales aids. No obligation 
of course. 





Name 


Address 








City State 












Sure way 
to strike 
oil! 


Stretching across the Middle East, petroleum pipelines 
carry oil hundreds of miles to the sea. 


Though patrolled by low-flying planes, they are easy 
prey for vandals ranging the open desert. 


One time, a single shot from some tribesman’s rifle 
spilled thousands of barrels of oil. There were other costly 
losses, too, before the outbreak of vandalism ceased. 


But these risks had been covered by American Inter- 
national Underwriters. Agents for AIU adjusted the 
claims as fast as they were filed. 


AIU representatives are located almost everywhere on 
earth. They deliver on-the-spot American service that is 
particularly important to American businessmen with 
investments abroad. 


What is more, AIU policies are written in easily under- 
stood American terms. And claims are paid in the same 
currency as premiums—in U. S. dollars if local law allows. 


All this helps agents and brokers to sell overseas pro- 
tection. The only kind of information needed is the same 
as on domestic risks. 


The opportunity for insuring foreign risks is at an all- 
time high. Private American investments abroad have 
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passed the 16-billion-dollar mark — 4 billions in the last 
three years alone! This huge business originates all over 
our country—some of it possibly with your present clients. 





Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU—and AIU is your expert. 
For full information and literature, write to Dept. § 
of the AIU office nearest you. Or call in person. 
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N. Murray Longworth has been elected 
president of United Benefit Life. He 
was formerly executive vice president of 
the company. 


Lester K. Kirk has 
been named execu- 
tive vice president 
and treasurer of 
Standard Accident. 





Robert E. Shalen has 
been elected execu- 
tive vice president 
and director of Pa- 
triot Life. 





William F. Martin 
has been appointed 
vice president of 
Central National 
Life. 





Douglas A. Warner, 
Jr., has been named 
treasurer of Union 
Central Life. 


Austin H.  Feltus, 
CLU, has been ap- 
pointed superintend- 
ent of agencies for 
John Hancock. 
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These Names Make News 


PERSONNEL: Promotions 


Achievements, Retirements 


COMPANY: Expansions 


Mergers, New Organizations 


Harry H. Erdmann has been 
named president of Central Na- 
tional Life. Mr. Erdmann is also 
president of Central National 
Insurance Company. 

Freeland R. Cameron has been 
elected a director of both the 
American Title and Insurance 
Company and the Equity Gen- 
eral Insurance Company. He 
will continue as vice president 
and comptroller of both com- 
panies. 

Barney Shields, manager of Great 
National’s Dallas agency, and 
Robert E. Maxey, board chair- 
man for Western Fire and In- 
demnity, have been appointed 
board members of Great Na- 
tional Life. 

J. Wilson Newman has been elect- 
ed a director of Home Life. He 
is president of Dun and Brad- 
street, Inc. 

Ferdinand W. Lafrentz, chairman 
of the board of American 
Surety and senior partner of 
the accounting firm of F. W. 
Lafrentz & Company, died re- 
cently at his home in Brooklyn, 
New York. 

Edwin Stewart, president of the 
Excess Management Corpora- 
tion of New York, has been 
named a director of Fire Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia and Re- 
liance Insurance Company. 

Brooke Claxton, Minister of Na- 
tional Defense for Canada, has 
become vice president of Metro- 
politan Life and general man- 
ager of the head office in Ottawa. 

Ralph W. Lester has been pro- 


motea rrom secretary to vice 
president of the New York com- 
panies of the Great American 
Group. 

R. N. Lewis, CLU, manager of 
Great National’s Austin agency, 
has been made company vice 
president and agency director. 

Allen A. Davis, Jr., has been pro- 
moted from counsel of Monu- 
mental Life to vice president of 
the company. 

Herman Knauss, planning direc- 
tor, Mutual Life of New York, 
has been elected vice president 
in charge of the office manage- 
ment division of the American 
Management Association. 

Willas L. Vermilion has been 
named secretary of the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety’s claim divi- 
sion. He was formerly assistant 
secretary of the casualty claim 
division. 

Calvin T. Hoskinson has been pro- 
moted to secretary of the New 
York companies of the Great 
American Group. He was for- 
merly an assistant secretary. 

Richard J. Wolf has joined Ameri- 
can Equity Group as secretary 
and manager of the casualty 
department. He will be con- 
cerned with establishment of 
multiple line facilities. 

William F. McNairy, treasurer, 
has been elected secretary of 
State Life of Indianapolis. 

Raymond W. Johnson has been 
appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of North American Life 
and Casualty. He was formerly 
a special agent with the FBI. 

Continued on page 76 
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Pledge 
of 
Service 


or more than 100 years the 

trade mark of the “Hanover Fire” 
has been emblematic of unques- 
tioned security to policyholders and 
a pledge of service to producers. 
It is a guarantee of strength and 
dependability—it is indicative of a 
spirit of fair dealing and friendly 
cooperation. 






Established on Hanover Square, 
New York City, in 1852, the com- 
pany is a nationwide aggressive 


organization whose facilities are 
always available to further the 
best interests of its producers. 


You are cordially invited to avail 
yourself of these factors of sound 
security and specialized service by 
writing to: 


* 
THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
Org. 1852 


* 


HOME OFFICE 
111 John Street, N. Y. 38, N. Y. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
Insurance Exchange Bldg. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


PACIFIC COAST DEPT. 


340 Pine Street 
San Francisco 4, Calif. 
































For your convenience .. . 


The reply card on page 48 of this 
issue can be used with two depart- 
ments—Products and Services, page 
51 and Contracts and Policies, page 
47. 


By circling the appropriate number 
on the card, the reader may obtain 
additional information about any 
numbered item. No postage is re- 
quired for mailing this handy request 


for more data. 




















These Names Make News 


Continued from page 75 


James B. McIntosh has_ been 
elected assistant to the presi- 
dent and assistant secretary of 
New England Mutual Life. He 
was formerly an administrative 
assistant in the company. 


Lawrence Leland has been named 
manager of agencies for Ameri- 
can United Life. He was for- 
merly superintendent of agen- 
cies. 


Fred D. Watkins has been ap- 
pointed head of the Aetna In- 
surance Group’s multiple line 
underwriting operations. Mr. 
Watkins is an assistant secre- 
tary of the company. 

A. N. Culling, CLU, has been 
named superintendent, agency 
administration, of Pacific Mu- 
tual Life. Mr. Culling was for- 
merly director of policy-owner 
services. 

Carl F. Woodmansee has been ap- 
pointed director of agencies for 
National Life. 

Robert B. Thompson, director of 
field training for American 
United Life, has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies for 
the company. 

Jack D. McInnes, Jr., has been 
named to the newly created post 
of agency secretary of Kansas 
City Life. Mr. McInnes had been 
manager of the company’s Kan- 
sas City agency. 

John J. Emmert, assistant comp- 
troller, Standard Accident, has 
been named comptroller. 

Harold C. Hanson, assistant sec- 
retary, has been named super- 
intendent of the policyholders 
service department of State Life 
of Indianapolis. 

Pierce M. Enes has been promoted 
to agency superintendent at the 
home office of the Automobile 
Insurance Company and the 
Standard Fire. Mr. Enes for- 
merly served as fire manager 
for the companies in Detroit. 

Dr. Dan M. McGill, associate pro- 
fessor of insurance at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, has 
been named executive director 
for the administrative board of 


L. H. Graves, Jr. has been named presi- 
dent of Nebraska National Life. 


Mac Hobbs has 
been appointed 
agency director of 
Pilgrim Life. 





Paul W. Youngers 
has been advanced 
to superintendent of 
casualty operations 
of New Zealand and 
Baloise Marine Cos. 





Charles A. Brown 
has been named 
head of new western 
office of American 
Mutual Alliance at 
San Francisco. 





Gerry H. Story, Jr. 
has joined Pruden- 
tial - Skandia-Hudson 


Group as an execu: 
tive assistant. 





the S. S. Huebner Foundation 
for Insurance Education. 
William C. Gibson has been named 
manager of group pension sales 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
He was formerly assistant man- 
ager of group pension sales. 
Tom P. Henderson, Jr., has been 
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named manager of the newly 
established Southwest territory 
for National Life and Accident. 
He was formely Nashville dis- 
trict manager for the company. 

Richard A. Christy has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of casualty 
underwriting of New Zealand 
Insurance and the Baloise Ma- 
rine Insurance Companies. 

Lynn Halstead has been appointed 
assistant to the director of 
agencies of United States Life. 

Richard A. Hurd has been pro- 
moted to coordinator of office 
operations for Life of Georgia. 
He was formerly manager of the 
planning and methods depart- 
ment for the company. 

Frank A. Miller and Joseph J. 
Grady have been appointed 
Module specialists in the home 
office of Mutual of New York. 

Edward J. Unwin has been pro- 
moted from staff superinten- 
dent, controller department, to 
assistant controller of American 
Associated Companies. 

Ramon E. McCue has been ap- 
pointed assistant superinten- 
dent of agencies of Bankers 
National Life. He was formerly 
manager of the Accident and 
Health department of the com- 
pany. 

Cecil Mitchell has been appointed 
assistant agency director of 
American General Life. He has 
been engaged in doing super- 
visory work for the agency 
force. 

William T. Schafer has been ap- 
pointed assistant secretary of 
the claim department of Travel- 
ers Fire and Charter Oak Fire. 
He was formerly a supervising 
adjuster in charge of fire and 
marine claims in the Boston 
office. 

Edward M. Urich has been named 
assistant secretary and man- 
ager of accident and health 
underwriting for Pacific Mutual 
Life. Mr. Ulrich was formerly 
chief accident and health under- 
writer for the company. 

D. D. (Pat) Murphy has resigned 
as insurance commissioner of 
South Carolina. He has taken 
charge of public relations for a 
group of Southern life insrance 
companies. 

Hon. R. Lee Kelly, former deputy, 
has been named insurance com- 
missioner of South Carolina. 
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Harold G. Paff has been appointed 
executive general manager of 
administration in the Western 
home office of Prudential. He 
was formerly actuarial director. 

Roy V. Proctor has been named 
manager of sales promotion for 
Pacific Mutual Life. He was 
formerly assistant manager of 
sales promotion and editor of 
the company’s publication. 

John L. Carpenter and E. G. John- 
son have been named legal as- 
sistants of Great-West Life. 

John J. Ahern, director of the de- 


partment of fire protection and 
safety engineering at [Illinois 
Institute of Technology, has 
been named fire protection con- 
sultant to the Department of 
Defense. 

L. C. Leitch has been named 
an administrative assistant for 
Great-West Life. 

Peter B. Harrington has been pro- 
moted to supervisor in the home 
office inland marine department 
of Aetna Insurance group. 

Thomas K. Mount has been ap- 

Continued on page 78 

















A Key to Wear with Pride 


The key of a Chartered Life Underwriter signifies to all 


who see it that the wearer has a wealth of both experience 


and knowledge in the field of life insurance. It is truly 


a “badge of merit.” 


Believing this to be true, it’s natural that we encourage 


Bankerslifemen to enter into the C.L.U. study program 


as soon as their development in the business warrants it. 


We urge you to check with your local C.L.U. chapter 


or your local life underwriters’ association about oppor- 


tunities for C.L.U. study in your community . . . now, while 


there is still time to enroll for this year. 


BANKERS Lyfe COMPANY 


IOWA 
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pointed to the fidelity and surety 
bond department of American 
Casualty. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with U. S. Guaranty. 

S. Fred Hume will join the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters as its special repre- 
sentative in eight Southern 
States. Mr. Hume was formerly 
assistant secretary of the cas- 
ualty and surety division of the 
Louisiana Rating Commission. 

Edwin S. Jarrett, CLU, has joined 
the sales department of Mutual 
Life of New York as director of 
field training. 

Hugh K. Rickenbaker, Jr., has 
been named public relations 
assistant for Life Insurance 
Company of Georgia. He was 
formerly on the public relations 
and advertising staff of Georgia 
Power Company. 

Charles E. Tosch has joined the 
consulting staff of Johnson & 
Higgins. Mr. Tosch was formerly 


employee benefits administrator 
of Lever Brothers. 

Kenneth J. Hallinan has been ap- 
pointed head of the Chicago 
group insurance and pension 
department of Johnson & Hig- 
gins. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with State Mutual Life. 

Eleuthere I. du Pont has been 
named assistant treasurer of 
Continental American Life. Mr. 
du Pont was formerly associated 
with Equitable Security Trust. 

Paul E. Smith, Jr., has joined the 
Prudential Insurance Company’s 
South-Central home office as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion 
manager. 

Robert J. Fitzwilliam has been 
appointed assistant counsel of 
New England Mutual. He was 
formerly a company attorney. 

Kenneth K. Keene has been named 
assistant actuary of Washington 
National. He was formerly asso- 
ciated with Aetna Life. 

E. L. Kennedy has been appointed 
branch administrative officer of 
Canada Life Assurance. He was 
formerly branch staff super- 
visor. 

Charles K. Alexander has been 


named associate agency director 
for Great National in Dallas. He 
was formerly in the company’s 
San Angelo office. 

Jens L. Lohn has been named as- 
sistant director of agencies of 
Pioneer Mutual Life. Mr. Lohn 
was formerly agency secretary. 

Ingolf H. E. Otto has been named 
general manager of Oppen- 
heimer Brothers, Inc. 

Vernon F. Johnson has been ap- 
pointed a special representa- 
tive in the systems department 
of International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. 

Dr. John S. Bickley, associate pro- 
fessor of Ohio State University, 
has been assigned to research 
duty in the form of examining 
insurance distribution methods 
in Europe during 1955. 

Gerard B. Tracy, CLU, manager 
of the Midtown Agency of Pru- 
dential, New York, has been 
named editor-in-chief of the 
Life Underwriters Association’s 
publication, “The Bulletin.” 

William David Chappell has been 
appointed auditor-engineer of 
Harleysville Mutual Casualty. 
Prior to this time, Mr. Chappell 
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Robert H. Rydman William J. Heinrich 


has been named has been appointed 
associate general manager of All- 
counsel of North state's National Ac- 
American Life & counts Branch. 
Casualty. 





K. B. Willett has 
been elected to 
board of directors 
of American Man- 
agement Associa- 


Charles E. Gaines 
has been named ex- 
ecutive associate di- 
rector of Institute of 
insurance Marketing 
tion. at Southern Metho- 
dist University. 


has been an underwriter with 
the company. 

V. J. Skutt, president of Mutual 
of Omaha, has been named na- 
tional chairman for United Na- 
tions Week, October 17-24. 

Harry F. Legg has been selected 
by ten sponsoring organizations 
of the 2nd Annual New York 
Insurance Day to be executive 
secretary to the permanent com- 
mittee. 

Chase M. Smith, general counsel 
of Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty, has been named chairman 
of the 33-member Insurance 
Committee of the United States 
C. of C. for 1954-55. 

J. McCall Hughes, vice president 
and controller, Mutual of New 
York, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Controllership Foun- 
dation, Inc. 

H. Ladd Plumley, president of 
State Mutual Life and a member 
of the Health Committee of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, has 
been named to a committee to 
study the field of Federal aid to 
public health by the Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 

Margaret Divver, advertising man- 
ager of John Hancock, elected a 
national director of American 

Federation of Advertisers. 
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George B. Byrnes, CLU (New En- 
gland Mutual) of New York, has 
been elected chairman of Million 
Dollar Round Table 1955. 

A. Bruce Matthews, president, Ex- 
celsior Life, has been elected 
president of the Canadian Life 
Insurance Officers Association. 

S. M. Elliott, Phoenix Insurance, 
has been elected president of 
the Canadian Underwriters’ 
Association. 

Roland de Grandpre, New Hamp- 
shire Fire, has been named 
president of the Dominion 
Board of Insurance Underwrit- 
ers of Canada. 

H. Bruce Palmer, president, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, has been 
named to the three-man General 
Management Planning ‘Council 
of the American Management 
Association. 

Protective Casualty Insurance 
Company has been incorporated 
in St. Louis, Mo., to do general 
insurance business. It has been 
authorized to issue up to 20,000 
shares of $10 par value stock 
and has $200,000 paid-in capital. 

American Foreign Insurance Asso- 

- ciation has announced the open- 
ing of a Spanish office with com- 
plete underwriting and service 
facilities. Business will be con- 
ducted under the name of the 
Great American Insurance Co. 

Employers’ Liability Assurance 
has announced the purchase of 

the Halifax Insurance Company. 

Aero Associates, Inc., have an- 
nounced the signing of a long 
term contract with Zurich Gen- 
eral Accident and Liability to 
manage its aviation insurance 
business in the United States. 

Liberty Bell Mutual has been sus- 
pended from transacting further 
business by Artemas C. Leslie, 
Pa. Insurance Commissioner. 

American Automobile Insurance 
Company’s stockholders have ap- 
proved an increase in capitali- 
zation from 625,000 shares to 
750,000 shares. The additional 
shares have been distributed as 
a 20 per cent stock dividend to 
stockholders of record July 12. 

Mutual of Omaha has expanded its 
operations to include Puerto 
Rico. Mr. Alvaro Padial of San 
Juan will be the company’s gen- 
eral agent there. 

White Hall Farmers & Mechanics 





Mutual Insurance Company has 
been formed by consolidating 
White Hall Mutual Fire and the 
Farmers and Mechanics Mutual. 

United Insurance Company has re- 
insured Capital Life of Colum- 
bia, South Carolina. 

Life Insurance Agency Manage- 
ment Association has announced 
admission to membership of 
Acacia Mutual, American In- 
vestors Life, and First Ameri- 
can Life. 

Bureau of Accident and Health 
Underwriters has announced 
two new members. They are 
Metropolitan Life and Indus- 
trial Life. 

Great Southern Life has an- 
nounced the winners of two 
four-year college scholarships 
awarded by the company to 
children of company agents or 
salaried employees. 

DIVIDENDS: American Insurance 
—sixty cents per share to stock 
of record September 1. Ameri- 
can Fidelity & Casualty—(quar- 
terly) thirty cents a share to 
stock of record June 30. Ameri- 
can Indemnity — (semi-annual) 
thirty cents per share to stock 
of record June 30. 





For Value Plus 
write if in... 


The Louisville 





THROUGH AGENTS . .. 


and serving from coast to coast 


A progressive stock company which 
welcomes its agents’ suggestions 
and requests ... and consistently 
pioneers in new fields where careful 
analysis clearly indicates sound 
underwriting. 


CHARLES G. TACHAU, Ch. of the Board 
W. LESLIE MILLER, President 


Louisville Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 
SPEED BUILDING 
LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 

















Paging Mr. Kenney 


Roger Kenney, beloved Bos- 
tonian and highly respected trade 
journalist and speaker, is, as you 
know, not reluctant to spotlight 
what he calls the “sitting duck 
position of the American Agency 
System under the guns of latter- 
day merchandisers.” No one can 
ever be indifferent to Mr. Kenney; 
you either agree or disagree—vio- 
lently. 

The gist of opinions among 
those who seem to disagree with 
Mr. Kenney is: a successful agent 
upgrades his customer to the kind 
of protection he needs, deserves, 
and can pay for; he suggests a 
companion tie-in sale of a nat- 
urally related coverage; he de- 
emphasizes price; he insures an 
individual for what the individual 
needs, rather than to tell him 
what he can have; he sells profes- 
sional service along with indemni- 
fication. 

To which Mr. Kenney might 
well retort: We’re in perfect 
agreement. You’re referring to the 
exceptionally well qualified agent 
who caters to the carriage trade 
under conditions long antiquated. 
I’m referring to a.tapping of the 
mass market under modern condi- 
tions for bread-and-butter auto- 


80 


new england... 





mobile and dwelling business. 


But, rebut the argumentative 
ones, we are tapping the mass 
market. In the past five years, for 
example, my premium volume has 
consistently increased 15 per cent 
each year, principally among in- 
dustrial workers at that. 

And so forth. 


Plant “C” Revisited 


In these February columns was 
reported the sad story of what 
happened when Underwriter 
Untricle couldn’t get off his big 
fat on a Products Property Dam- 
age which was the key to cracking 
Mammoth Chemical for a complete 
Liability program. So concerned 
was Untricle with his position in 
the driver’s seat that the account 
stayed where it always had been— 
in the Sturdy Mutual. Special 
Agent Arbor was heartsick. Mr. 
Big Downstate Producer was dis- 
gusted. 


Want to guess what happened 
to the Fire program that Mr. BDP 
had written for six years with 
Untricle’s outfit? On renewal, we 
shudder to say, a half-million Fire 
and one and one-half million Busi- 
ness Interruption went into the— 
yup—Sturdy Fire Mutual. 


PS: Secure in his driver’s seat, 
Untricle will never know. In the 
taproom, Arbor is talking of blow- 
ing his (Arbor’s) brains. Mam- 
moth Chemical is not burning but 
Mr. BDP is. Waiter—another bow] 
of ryekrisp, extra dry, if you 
please. Now the trouble with this 
business is... 


Convention Towns 


Why do insurance wives like to 
visit New Orleans? They’re not so 
interested in accompanying their 
husbands to other cities. But when 
a company or organization offers 
New Orleans as the lure, atten- 
dance zooms. 

Hartford, which has _ suffered 
for many years from pitifully in- 
adequate hotel facilities, is being 
favored this month with the open- 
ing of a fine new Statler. Signifi- 
cantly, dates as far ahead as 1956 
are already booked. 


Today's Puzzler 


Do you know a life insurance 
agent who is producing less busi- 
ness now than he wrote a few 
years ago? Why? Does he write 
other lines for other companies? 
Is his manager devoting more at- 
tention to someone else, probably 
a newer agent? 

In a recent study, Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation noted that thirty-four care- 
fully selected Ordinary agents, 
who in their first year had pro- 
duced an average volume of $284,- 
500, skidded in their fourth year 
to $207,500. Writing in Manager's 
magazine, Charles J. Zimmerman 
says that a life company has every 
right to expect “full time” repre- 
sentation by its agents. The man- 
agers, for their part, should con- 
tinue to devote “adequate” time 
to training, supervising, stimulat- 
ing, and joint selling with their 
older agents. 


Green Mountain View 


These past fifteen years, which 
have marked the decline and fall 
of general goods and _ services 
salespeople, point a valuable les- 
son for the American Agency Sys- 
tem. When the emphasis is on the 
techniques of merchandising—the 
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pre-selling by mass media, store 
layout, attractive point-of-sale dis- 
plays, and the like—the salesman, 
through lack of training, incen- 
tive, and inspiration, deteriorates 
to the status of a “service engi- 
neer,” or whatever the euphemism 
of the particular industry is for 
“order taker.” 

All of which is not to decry the 
tremendous creative job agency 
forces have been doing to explain 
the benefits of insurance to their 
prospects. As their sales records 
continue to topple, they could be 
inclined toward contentment. In 
view of the quality of their ser- 
vice, the favorable economic fac- 
tors, and the superiority of their 
facilities,. the better question 
might be not how much are they 
selling, but, how much are they 
not selling? 


A Nutmegger’s View 


What’s all the fuss about “com- 
petition”? We’re selling, not de- 
spite cut-raters, but because of 
them. There’s a place in this busi- 
ness for everyone. At the moment, 
my principal beef is that my old- 
line stock companies took two and 
one-half years to dig up an all risk 
dwelling policy. In self-defense, I 
entered some markets I would not 
have ordinarily used. 


Not Merely Gossip 


According to one executive’s 
private survey of Liability busi- 
ness written in his company, the 
big opportunity right now is to 
increase BI limits, to add PD cov- 
erage, and, whenever appropriate, 
to write Comprehensive or Store- 
keepers forms... .A former Hart- 
ford company man, now in his 
own Jacksonville agency, writes 
that the weakness of most com- 
mercial risk programs he is ana- 
lyzing and taking over is the lack 
of Employee Dishonesty coverage. 
...A reaction, albeit isolated, to 
the dwelling packages is: “Do you 
like ready mix or do you prefer to 
make your own? Some chefs, I 
mean agents, are finding that oven 
temperatures vary with the pros- 
pect; that conditions may call for 
an extra egg in the form of a sup- 
plemental coverage; that there is 
too much water in jacking up the 
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values, not enough of the milk of 
human kindness; that, when you 
spend a man’s money for a cover- 
age he doesn’t have a serious need 
for, you are giving him coconut 
when he likes vanilla.” ... An- 
other unfavorable reaction to the 
packages comes from a heckler 
deep in his second cup of coffee: 
“Where do the companies get off 
promoting this number as being 
‘in the public interest’? The truth 





is, it’s strictly a one way job—the 
companies.” . . . Another (this 
from a company man): “Don’t 
mention ‘packages’ to me. Never in 
the history of the fire and casualty 
business have we been so flubbed 
up in pure red tape as that which 
we encountered in assembling a 
dwelling package. Not only are we 
flubbed up internally, but our Bu- 
reaus are flubbed up. This is the 
biggest mess I’ve ever seen.” 











... you can serve them better with 
the multiple line facilities of the 


National. . 


. whether it be Business 


Interuption Insurance, Comprehensive 
Liability or a Fidelity Bond. 


NATIONAL OF HARTFORD GROUP 








Fire « Marine « Casualty 


NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


MECHANICS AND TRADERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
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“Wholly and Continuously 
Disabled” 


The insured was an M.D. and 
a general practitioner. Under the 
terms of two policies issued to him 
it was provided that if he should, 
by accidental means, be wholly and 
continuously disabled for one day 
or more, as long as he lived, and 
suffered total loss of time, the com- 
panies would each pay a monthly 
indemnity. 

The insured sustained Xray 
burns from the use of a fluoroscope 
which caused him to suffer from 
radio dermatitis of four fingers on 
each hand. He contended that the 
injury resulted in continuous and 
permanent disability, and that he 
had been and would continue to be 
unable to’ perform the substantial 
duties of his profession. 

The companies contended that he 
was not disabled to the extent that 
he could not carry on his duties as 
a medical practitioner in the usual 
and customary way. 

The testimony on the trial 
showed that the insured treated a 
total of 138,576 patients for about 
two years after he had claimed dis- 
ability, and that he averaged ap- 
proximately $1,812.00 monthly. The 
companies’ doctors found that the 
insured had the dermatitis claimed, 
but felt that he could perform the 
duties of his profession. 

The jury found in favor of the 
companies. The appellate court re- 
fused to disturb the verdict, the 
effect being that the insured was 
not “wholly and continuously dis- 
abled.” 

(Bockman v. World Insurance Com- 
pany, Arkansas Supreme Court, 
May 17, 1954.) 


Medical Payment Provision 
Of Auto Policy Construed 


The insured had a minor accident 
with another automobile. He got 
out of his car and exchanged cre- 
dentials with the other driver. He 
then started to walk back to his 
car to verify the license number 
and to re-enter his car. While he 
was about two feet in front of his 
car it was struck by a third car 
which pushed his car into him and 
injured him. The insured sought 
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verdict... 





By LUKE A. BURKE 
Member of the New York Bar 


to recover under the medical pay- 
ment provision of his liability pol- 
icy. The question in the case was 
whether the insured’s injury was 
caused by an accident which oc- 
curred “while in or upon, entering 
or alighting from the automobile.” 

The court found that the precise 
question had not been passed upon 
by the courts in Illinois. It re- 
viewed cases from the courts of 
Connecticut, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, New York, Rhode Island, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania, finding a 
conflict in the decisions. The ques- 
tion was finally resolved with this 
reasoning: 

“It seems to us that it was the 
intent of the insurer, by the lan- 
guage used, to provide for coverage 
in every case in which the owner 
was using the automobile and in 
such a position in relation thereto 
as to be injured in its use. In reach- 
ing a conclusion on this subject, 
not only the act in which the in- 
sured was engaged at the time, but 
also his purpose and intent must 
be considered. So construed, the 
entire paragraph creates a field of 
coverage broader than a narrow 
construction of the words consid- 
ered separately and independent of 
one another would indicate. 

“This language does not, nor can 
any language, specifically prescribe 
the exact limits of coverage pro- 
vided by this clause. As applied to 





the instant case, the physical con- 
tact was there and the condition 
of usage was complied with. In our 
opinion, the injury is covered by 
the policy.” 

(Wolf v. American Casualty Co., 
Illinois Appellate Court, April 27, 
1954.) 


Use of Auto Dealer's Plates 


On November 20, 1950, Lester 
Aldrich bought a panel truck from 
automobile dealer, Stiker. Aldrich 
and his mother both signed as 
purchasers because Aldrich was 
under twenty-one. He took posses- 
sion of the truck that evening. 
Stiker allowed Aldrich to keep the 
dealer’s plates on the truck. Four 
days after the sale Aldrich struck 
a pedestrian while operating the 
truck with the dealer’s plates still 
on it. Two days after the sale, 
Stiker sent a statement of owner- 
ship to the motor vehicle bureau 
but failed to name Aldrich’s mother 
as co-owner. 

The injured pedestrian died and 
his estate sued both Aldrich and 
Stiker. On the trial the estate re- 
covered damages against Aldrich, 
but the case was dismissed as to 
Stiker. The theory of the dismis- 
sal was that the title to the truck 
had passed to Aldrich, and he was 
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Verdict 


Continued from page 83 


the owner even though Stiker’s 
plates were still on it. 

On appeal, the Appellate Court 
reversed the dismissal as to Stiker 
and held that he could not deny 
ownership of the truck. The rea- 
soning behind this decision is as 
follows: 


“The proof introduced by plain- 
tiff, establishing that the dealer’s 
license number of the truck had 
been issued to Stiker, constituting 
prima facie evidence that he was 
the truck’s owner. ... 

“The Legislature has been very 
specific in making rules for the 
purpose of facilitating identifica- 
tion of an owner by the police and 
the public, fastening responsibility 
for injuries and requiring evidenc2 
of ability to respond in damages 
to injured persons... . Strict regu- 
lations are enacted for the sale of 
an automobile and the registration 
thereof by the vendee and for the 
issuance and limited use of dealer’s 
plates. 


Conditions 


“One exception to the general 
pattern of this registration system 
is a special privilege granted by 
the Legislature to automobile deal- 
ers authorizing them to lend their 
dealer’s plates to purchasers, bur- 
dened, however, with certain con- 
ditions. Unless a dealer complies 
with those conditions, he lends his 
plates without statutory authoriza- 
tion, and, therefore, illegally. Since 
it is the dealer himself who seeks 
to gain whatever advantages the 
privilege may afford him, it dues 
not seem unreasonable to hold him 
to a strict compliance with the 
appendant conditions. 

“... The statute authorizes the 
limited use of dealer’s number 
plates for five days, only “if a 
proper application for registration 
and number plates for such vehi- 
cle” has been made “within twenty- 
four hours after he (the vendee) 
has taken possession thereof.” 
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Supplementing the statute, regula- 
tion 17, issued by the Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles, pursuant to 
subdivision 9 of section 62 of the 
Vehicle and Traffic Law, provides, 
so far as pertinent here, as follows: 
“*A dealer plate may be loaned 
to a purchaser for a period not ex- 
ceeding five days, provided the 
purchaser files an application for 
registration of the vehicle.’ 


At Own Risk 


“If, therefore, a dealer, before 
the purchaser has applied for reg- 
istration, lends his plates for a 
longer period than twenty-four 
hours, he does so at his peril and 
runs a risk that the purchaser will, 
as here, fail to make timely appli- 
cation. In such event, the loan of 
the dealer’s plates beyond the 
twenty-four hour period is illegal, 
for the dealer has failed to comply 
with one of the safeguards upon 
which his special privilege is con- 
ditioned. f 

“In the instant case, Stiker per- 
mitted Aldrich to retain his plates 
without inquiring whether Aldrich 
had applied for registration within 
twenty-four hours; he never even 
informed Aldrich that the applica- 
tion was required to be filed within 
said period. As it developed, Ald- 
rich did not file any application 
until four days after the accident 
and eight days after he took pos- 
session of the car, and the one he 
finally did file was not a ‘proper 




















. solicited a Mr. Wilcox who is em- 
ployed by the Ace Vacuum Sweeper 
Company. 


application’ within the meaning of 
the statute because it failed to list 
his mother as a co-owner. 

“In addition, the simple and ex- 
plicit language of the second safe- 
guard above mentioned, namely, 
that ‘A dealer’ ‘shall not deliver to’ 
a vendee any dealer’s plates ‘with- 
out first mailing to the commis- 
sioner a verified statement’ as re- 
quired by the third paragraph of 
section 63 of the Vehicle and Traf- 
fic Law (italics supplied), was 
clearly not complied with in this 
case. Viewing the vague, equivocal 
and inconsistent statements of 
Stiker’s salesman in their most 
favorable light, the prescribed veri- 
fied statement, similarly defective 
in failing to name Lester’s mother 
as co-owner, was mailed at least 
two days late, and definitely not 
before delivery of the dealer’s 
plates. Indeed, the Commissioner 
of Motor Vehicles never did receive 
notice of the true ownership of the 
motor vehicle. ... 


Did Not Comply 


“From this it follows that since 
Stiker failed to comply with the 
‘simple and explicit requirements 
of the statute,’ and since he did 
unlawfully permit Aldrich to use 
his plates, he should not have been 
permitted at the trial to deny suc- 
cessfully his ownership of the 
truck.” 

(Switzer v. Aldrich, Stiker, New 
York Court of Appeals, (307 N. Y. 
56) May 20, 1954.) 

This case is of particular inter- 
est to brokers and agents who cover 
automobile dealers. While the laws 
vary in the different states regard- 
ing the lending of dealer’s plates, 
nevertheless the courts are in- 
clined to construe these laws 
very strictly. Therefore, automo- 
bile dealers will have to be very 
cautious in lending their plates to 
purchasers. 





From a Reader 


An agent in Maryland suggests that the 
title of our first item in the August issue 
was misleading. This read “Non-Assessable 
Policyholders Assessed by Liquidator." We 
thought we made it clear in our summary 
of the case that although the liquidator did 
try to assess the policyholders he was over- 
ruled by the court. We hope that no other 
readers found that title confusing. 
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Youre In For a Treat 


Continued from page 19 


rectly. If you will play an active 
part by not only attending several 
of these committee meetings but 
by participating in the discussions 
and contributing your ideas to the 
improvement of the committee’s 
work, you will feel that you have 
had a part in the actual business 
of your association. Perhaps you 
do not realize that even though 
you are not a member of a com- 
mittee, you are not only entitled 
to attend the meetings but are 
urged to take a part in the dis- 
cussions. 


Careful Thought 


Life underwriters are the most 
independent thinkers of any group 
that I have had the opportuinty of 
working with. This has been evi- 
denced many times in your Na- 
tional Council meetings. For ex- 
ample, your Board of Trustees 


may have labored hard and long 
on a particular problem such as 
location of national headquarters. 
They finally come up with what 
they fee] is the proper solution 
with a unanimous decision to make 
the headquarters in Washington. 

Then the National Council ex- 
presses doubt as to this being the 
proper choice and therefore the 
problem is thrown back for fur- 
ther consideration. At the next 
meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
they decide unanimously on Chi- 
cago. Again the National Council 
does not accept this as a final de- 
cision. It is the hope, however, 
that at the convention in Boston a 
final decision will be reached as to 
the choice of location for our per- 
manent headquarters. If such a 
choice is made, we believe that it 
will be the popular choice of the 
membership, as each association 
has been asked to indicate their 
preference. 

The convention has other things 
of interest to offer as well. If the 
smoke-filled rooms and behind the 
scene maneuvering of a national 





political convention excites the im- 
agination, then you should attend 
one of our NALU conventions. 
The elections are intriguing and 
hard-fought. One is stimulated 
and inspired by the success of the 
victor and the sportsmanship of 
the defeated. It is truly a demo- 
cratic organization with the final 
decision in your hands or the 
hands of your representative. 


Sales Ideas 


The Program Committee brings 
to the annual] convention the top 
talent in the country as speakers. 
Their talks are filled with enthu- 
siasm for life imsurance as a 
career and make you feel proud of 
the business you are in. The sales 
ideas which you will take home 
with you and use throughout the 
years to come will make your trip 
to the convention worth more than 
the time and money that you have 
invested in it. 

Yes, if -you’re attending your 
first NALU convention, you’re in 
for a treat! 
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American Equitable Assurance Company 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance 
Company of New York 


New York Fire Insurance Company 


Corroon & Reynolds, Ine. 


92 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dollars 










aeuncemenl 
cader shift 


American Life Convention for 48 years has 
worked tor the advancement ot the life insurance 
business as a social and economic service. 


In cooperation with other life insurance 
organizations, ALC promotes public confidence 
and mutual understanding among home 
offices, field torces, and policyholders. 

Life of Georgia and other member companies 
benefit greatly from ALC’s leadership in research 
and study ot the lite insurance business. 
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OVER A BILLION DOLLARS LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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Premium 


can mean the difference 
between a successful 
bid and a lost job 


Ask about American 
Casualty’s preferred 
Bond Rates. 


(In all states except 
Texas and Louisiana). 
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American Casualty Company 


READING, PENNSYLVANIA 





























HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


Consulting Actuaries : 


ARTHUR M. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS OMAHA 
















Woodward, Ryan, Sharp and Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 
55 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-5840 
























New Tax Law 


money or money’s worth and sub- 
sequent premiums are paid by the 
transferee, only the actual value 
of the consideration and subse- 
quent premiums paid by the trans- 
feree are tax exempt and the bal- 
ance is taxable income. This pro- 
vision is retained in the new code 
but has been amended to exclude 
proceeds paid under contracts 
which have been transferred for 
business reasons rather than for 
speculative purposes. The new 
code explicitly excludes transfers 
to be insured, to a partnership in 
which the insured is a partner, to 
a partner of the insured, or to a 
corporation in which the insured 
is a stockholder or officer. 


Single Premiums 


Under the old code, no interest 
deduction was allowed in the case 
of indebtedness incurred to pur- 
chase single premium life insur- 
ance or endowment policies, and 
if substantially all of the pre- 
miums on a life insurance or 
endowment contract were paid 
within four years from the date 
the contract was purchased, such 
contract was considered as a 
single premium contract. This pro- 
vision did not apply to single pre- 
mium annuity policies. The new 
code makes the following changes: 
(1) It extends the provision of the 
old code to annuity contracts; and 
(2) If an amount is deposited with 
the insurer for payment of a sub- 
stantial number of future pre- 
miums, the contract will be treated 
as a single premium contract. It 
would appear, however, that tie 
new provision would be effective 
only in the case of amounts de- 
posited after March 1, 1954. 

Under the old code, where one 
insurance policy was exchanged 
for another, the excess of the 
value of the policy received over 
the premiums paid for the original 
policy was taxable. The new code 
provides that no gain or loss will 
be recognized on the exchange: 
(1) Of a life insurance contract 
for another life insurance con- 
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tract or for an endowment or 
annuity contract; (2) Of an en- 
dowment contract for another en- 
dowment contract provided the 
contract received will have regu- 
lar payments beginning before or 
on the same date as the contract 
exchanged; and (2) Of an annuity 
contract for another annuity con- 
tract. 

In the three types of nontaxable 
exchanges listed above, the con- 
tract received by the taxpayer will 








take the basis of the original con- 
tract, with adjustments for other 
payments accompanying the trans- 
fer. Thus, if the exchange con- 
cerns contracts whose proceeds 
are taxable, any gain on the orig- 
inal contract, which is not recog- 
nized at the time of the exchange, 
will be taxed when the proceeds 
of the second contract are real- 
ized. However, when an endow- 
ment contract is exchanged for a 
life insurance contract, gain will 


continue to be recognized at the 
time of the exchange. 


More Coming 


The new Internal Revenue Code 
contains many more changes that 
will be of vital interest to the life 
insurance underwriter. Some of 
these pertain to pension plans, 
health and accident policies, busi- 
ness insurance and estate planning. 
All of these changes will be covered 
in future articles. 





we have a group of men who might be classified as perfect 
examples of “single-mindedness”: they /ive the insurance 
business. They travel around the country, talking to both small- 
town and big-city insurance people—learning how these agents 
have solved difficult. advertising problems, developed new 
approaches toselling the “‘no” prospect, applied modern methods 
of running an office efficiently. Perhaps you'd like to exchange 
ideas with the friendly, down-to-earth Dubuque represent- ( 
ative. He’s at your service—that’s his sole purpose. 

Write us, and we’ll introduce him to you! 
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Eastern Department... 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pacific Coast Department... 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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A NEW Approach 
to Fire Protection 











Want reliable, up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on hose and friction loss, 
sprinkler systems, relaying of en- 
gines—other important problems you 
meet in your daily work? 

You'll find them in a hurry in a 
new book, FIRE PREVENTION 
AND PROTECTION FUNDAMEN. 
TALS by Gilbert E. Stecher, noted 
teacher and consultant on fire prob- 
lems. Just published by The Spec- 
tator, insurance authority since 1868, 
this handsome, 744-page volume de- 
scribes Comburology, a new science 
of fire prevention and protection. It's 
a science based on solutions worked 
out by Mr. Stecher in his many years 
of field experience. 


For your future progress, order 
FIRE PREVENTION AND PRO- 
TECTION FUNDAMENTALS TO- 
DAY. $10 per copy. 








Complete Insurance Informa- 
tion 
in Four Handy Books 
Fire Index 
Life Index 
Handy Chart 
Accident Insurance 
Register 
All Published by 


The Spectator 


Chestnut and 56th Streets 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


















Industrial Stocks 


Continued from page 23 


Probably the best way to select 
industrial stocks is to forget any 
particular word, like growth, or 
any particular classification, like 
chemical industry, and select the 
leading companies in the indus- 
tries most likely to benefit from 


the present trend in the overall 
expansion of the country. 


Questionable Future 


The outlook for coal, as an ex- 
ample, is none too promising un- 
less research comes up with some 
new and efficient use for it. The 
industry is certainly in the declin- 
ing phase and ties in only remotely 
with the more rapid, dynamic pace 
of the present economy. Oil and 








It’s Hard Work 


even more money. 


It Requires Study 


for three reasons... 


and the same amount of work that makes a 
successful Agent would make him a success in any field—perhaps at 


An Agent must be the master of thousands 
of facts. His success demands a degree of professional knowledge 
comparable to that of a lawyer or doctor. 


We, at Pearl-American, believe that a man chooses to be an agent 


@ because he wants to be independent 


@ because he wants his financial rewards to depend 
directiy on his own efforts 


@ because he gets a lot of personal satisfaction ont of 
serving his community. 


It is because we feel this way about our Agents that we strive to 
give them the closest possible support; fast, accurate, dependable 
service; and the kind of cooperation that enables the Agent to gain 
the full satisfactions he wants from his career. 


Every Pearl-American Agent and Broker has the facilities of one of 


EARL \ 


CLEVELAND, 320 Bulkley Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, 330 Walnut Street 
SAN FRANCISCO, 369 Pine Street 





the world’s greatest companies at his command, 


We Invite Your Inquiry. 


FRICAN INSURANCE 
GROUP 
PEARL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 


THE EUREKA SECURITY FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO, 
MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: 19 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, 85 John Street 
CINCINNATI, 1423-24 Carew Tower 
CHICAGO, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. 











natural gas have made substantial 
inroads. Such an industry would 
not be an appealing vehicle for an 
investor interested in profiting 
from the new discoveries of the 
present. 

On the other side, research ia 
the metal group has turned up 
new uses for old metals and new 
combinations of metals. Lithium, 
for instance, has moved from a 
run of the mill chemical to an im- 
portant position in atomic energy. 
It is used as a moderator in 
nuclear reaction, that is control- 
ling the power of atomic energy. 
American Potash, with its impor- 
tant lithium deposits, will benefit 
from this new field. Boron, an- 
other chemical element in which 
American Potash has large re- 
seryes, has materially expanded 
its commercial use. 


Atomic Energy 


Atomic energy for industrial 
uses will bring with it many new 
products and new uses for old 
products. The intense heat gen- 
erated by new methods of propul- 
sion requires new metals and new 
combinations of metals, to stand 
up under continuous strain. 

Titanium is one of these metals 
with prospects. It resists heat up 
to 1000 degrees Fahrenheit, is six 
times stronger than aluminum, 
half as heavy as stainless steel 
and has the same ability to re- 
sist corrosion. Allegheny Ludlum 
Steel, Du Pont, Union Carbide, 
and National Lead are the leaders 
in this admittedly infant industry. 
It could become a multi-billion 
dollar industry, so says the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 


Rapid Changes 


Such changes as these can place 
a company in a position to become 
a first line growth stock. Progress 
must be watched, however, as 1n 
our scientific age new develop- 
ments come along rapidly. A proc- 
ess or a demand that exists today 
may be out of date or replaced by 
a better item in a few months or a 
few years from now. With such 
rapid shifts taking place there is 
an advantage in confining pur- 
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chases to the largest and best 
managed companies in an indus- 
try, where management is alert to 
change and has the resources to 
move ahead or zut short unprofit- 
able items. 


Must Know Goal 


Du Pont is an excellent example 
of a company that knows where it 
is going and acts on that knowl- 
edge. General Electric and West- 
inghouse Electric have been in the 
forefront of electronics and atomic 
developments. They are gaining 
the “know how” that in time will 
be valuable. 

The never ending search to con- 
trol or eliminate existing diseases 
and to prolong life will bring 
growth and improved earnings to 
such leading firms as Merck, 
Pfizer, and Abbott Laboratories. 
These firms will not only contrib- 
ute to the health and vigor of the 
race, but reward stockholders who 
can see the possibilities in medical 
research. 


Good Management 


The chemical industry touches, 
directly or indirectly, nearly every 
segment of the economy. With 
constant research, progressive 
management and new products, 
the growth of the better chemical 
companies would seem to be as- 
sured. Du Pont and Union Carbide 
have seen to it that top manage- 
ment does not deteriorate. They 
realize the potential of the future 
and want to maintain the present 
position of leadership. 

Endless pages could be written 
on the future hopes of the leading 
industrial companies of our coun- 
try. With the electrical, chemical 
and atomic energy band wagons 
leading the parade, a formidable 
list of growth companies can be 
drawn up, all based on the widen- 
ing circle of new products and 
processes. The wheel horses of 
the industrial band wagons have 
ample fodder on which to grow 
strong and useful. A careful selec- 
tion of securities of those com- 
panies most likely to profit from 
our expanding era should with 
patience work out as well as in- 
vestments made during past pe- 
riods of industrial growth. 
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COMMENCED BUSINESS 1924 


Thirty Momentous Years-1924-1954 


Have any 30 years in history been more momentous? 
Looking back three decades to 1924 when The Manhattan 
commenced business, we doubt it. The Roaring Twenties, The 
Terrific Thirties, The Warring Forties and The Uneasy Fifties 
— all have posed special challenges in insurance as in many 
other fields. The Manhattan has taken each challenge in stride. 
With the continuing loyalty of our thousands of friends in the 
American Agency System, we face the challenge of the future 
with confidence. 
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FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
99 John Street New York 38, N. Y. 





MORE AND MORE AGENTS AGREE: “MAKE MINE MANHATTAN” 














Globe and Rutgers 
Hire Insurance Company 


American Home Assurance Company 





111 William St., New York 





























sales briefs... 


A LINE A DAY... 


By Mel Blackburn, C.P.C.U. 


1. To start a year’s program 
of renewal modernization, review 
every risk on your expiration list 
for the next two months. Once 
started, you’ll keep it up. 


2. Survey every client’s expo- 
sure and convince him of the ad- 
vantage of owning Comprehensive 
Liability protection. 


3. When a loved one suffers a 
serious accident, a father’s first 
thought is to obtain the finest 
available medical attention. His 
second thought, much later, is 
concerned with paying the bills. 
This latter worry can be lessened 
through adequate insurance. 


4. A client’s Fire Contents 
values cannot possibly remain 
static. You’ve probably covered 
his electrical equipment, but the 
question is: how about the rest of 
the house? 


5. This matter of renewing auto- 
matically all Automobile policies 
without first talking with the in- 
sureds, and, then, mailing the re- 
newals in the hope that most of 
them will stick, sacrifices the lamb 
of efficiency on the altar of speed. 


6. The commission on almost 
any Automobile policy is a good 
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day’s pay and it shouldn’t be 


booted around. 


7. The personal call increases 
income, decreases the cost and 
the routine of issue, plugs up 
holes in coverage, and nips incipi- 
ent competition before it can 
flower. 


8. Present policyholders are 
your bread and butter. 


9. “Not covered” claims can 
melt parts of a client’s wall of 
protection as ice cubes vanish in 
the noonday sun. 



































Now, I'll set the stage: I've just lost 

my job after eight years, my wife has 

left me. I'm two months behind in my 
rent. Sell me a $5,000 policy. 


10. Recent losses prove that the 
aftermaths of a fire can be even 
more harmful to a business than 
the fire itself. 


11. Business interruption insur- 
ance reimburses a business for 
the same amount it would have 
earned if there had been no inter- 
ruption. 


12. Insurance is not a can of 
corn or a piece of cheese. It is a 
legal contract for indemnification. 
Indemnification is a simple capac- 
ity of an organization to pay a 
claim. All the events leading up 
to indemnification reflect profes- 
sional service... you. 


13. Note to educators: You're 
not selling “degrees.” You are 
selling knowledge. 


14. “The current trend among 
buyers of insurance is to delegate 
responsibility for all insurance 
problems to one agent. Thus they 
place their insurance counsel on 
the same level as their legal and 
accounting services.’—Myron S. 
Wall, CLU, San Francisco. 


15. Your present Life insur- 
ance, supplemented by Social Se- 
curity, is probably sufficient to 
provide food and clothing for your 
family, but have you made provi- 
sions to insure payment of the 
mortgage on your home? 


16. Watch the pennies, the dol- 
lars will take care of themselves. 
By the same token, watch your 
Life insurance and the nation’s 
economy won’t give you so many 
wrinkles. 


17. “Key Man Accident and 
Health insurance is Accident and 
Health policies on important indi- 
viduals, with the major part or all 
of the premiums paid by the em- 
ployer.”—Howard Kolb, Chicago. 


18. It’s been said before, we'll 
say it again: No man ever went 
fishing at age sixty-five on the 
income from a term Life insurance 
policy. 


19. Money isn’t everything when 
Continued on page 92 
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IT HAPPENED 
SO SUDDENLY 


“Dear Molly, We had guests 
that evening... someone must 
have left a lighted cigarette in 
an ash tray. Some time later, it 
dropped off onto a filmy cur- 
tain. In a flash we had a rag- 
ing fire. Drapes, chair, rug, 
table — all destroyed. It’s a 
mess — don’t know how we'll 
make out.” 


were tn’ The EMPLOYERS!” 


I can’t say too much for The Employers’ 
Group Insurance Companies and their represen- 
tatives. They’re wonderful people. That’s where 
our insurance goes, from now on.” 


The quickest way for you to get this kind of 


*Molly — latest news on our burning — 

Our fire had a happy ending . . . because we 
were fortunate, or foresighted enough to be in- 
sured with a company whose courteous, prompt 
attention to our claim, and helpful attitude about 
the whole thing made the restoration problem a 
painless one. 

I called my agent, and in short order The 
Employers’ claim man was assessing the 
damage. He was pleasant, efficient and very fair. 
My agent delivered the settlement check soon 
after — well before the bill for replacement and 
repairs was due to be paid. 


insurance service is to contact The Employers’ 
Group Agent in your vicinity. For his name, 
send us a postcard. 


If our policyholders suffer loss away from home, the ad- 
dress of the nearest Employers’ claim office can be promptly 
obtained by calling Western Union’s Operator 25 any- 
where in the land. 


The EMPLOYERS’ GROUP Insurance Companies 


THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE CORP. LTD. 
AMERICAN EMPLOYERS’ INSURANCE CO. 
THE EMPLOYERS’ FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
THE HALIFAX INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


110 MILK ST. 
BOSTON 7, MASS. 


For Fire, Casualty and Marine Insurance or Fidelity and Surety Bonds, see your local Employers’ Group Agent, The Man With The Plan 


This advertisement appears in full color in Time, September 20. 
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Bluebook 
Blueprint 





Insurance agents, like many other busi- 
ness men, are facing uncertainties these 
days and collections are of paramount 
importance. 


The agent who is slack about collect- 
ing premiums may earn the gratitude of 
some customers and strengthen the ties 
which bind them to him, but on the other 
hand his “generosity”’ later on may cause 
him to be out of pocket. 


The diligent, competent agent already 
performs services for his clients well 
worth the commissions received, and there 
is no reason why he himself should finance 
clients without charge.* 


No insurance sale is a completed trans- 
action until the premium has been paid. 


Never sell a policy without a definite- 


promise as to payment. If the insured 
does not keep his promise, call and tell 
him frankly that you want the premium. 
Although at times you may have to modify 
the original agreement, experience shows 
that, if a client fails to keep his promise 
once, he is likely to do so again and again. 


The forward-looking agent who keeps 
his collections up-to-the-minute at all times 
and does not permit clients to over-extend 
their credit, is the agent who will be in 
the best financial condition at year-end. 
To that end, our Producers are offered a 
free copy of our recently issued “Blue- 
book On Agency Collections.” Simply 
write our Advertising Department, 150 
William Street, New York 38, New York. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 
THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago San Francisco 


[ ‘% AFCO PREMIUM FINANCE PLAN: After some study we have ] 





Atlanta 
Detroit 


become subscribers to this finance plan which, fundamentally, 

is a good one. We like its use in preference to either the 

premium installment plan or the annual renewal or extension 

plan. You are cordially invited to get the facts regarding 
AFCO" direct from our-your Fleldman. 
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